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A House Divided 


I WATCHED as our judge of the juve- 
nile court listened to evidence against 
one after another of the youthful of- 
fenders brought before him. 

One case was that of a 15-year-old 
boy who had taken part in a robbery. 
He stood awkwardly alone facing the 
judge, his parents two paces behind 
him awaiting their turn to be ques- 
tioned. In a halting, sob-choked voice 
he made a full confession of his crime. 

The judge asked the boy, “What 
ehurch do you attend?” 

“Tm a Catholic,” he answered. 

“Do you attend?” the judge per- 
sisted. 

“No, sir, not much.” 

“When were you there last?” 

“Not for a couple o’ years.” 

Turning to the father the judge said, 
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“Do you attend?” 

“When I’m not working Sundays, I 
do,” he answered. 

Then to the mother, “Do you go to 
the same church?” 

She looked straight at the judge for 
a moment, then down at the floor. “I 
was reared a Baptist, your honor. I 
joined with him when we were married. 
I haven’t gone anywhere since.” 

The judge had discovered the root 
cause of this boy’s trouble. Kindly but 
firmly he pointed out the need for every 
family and every individual to have a 
solid spiritual foundation. He gained 
promises from each of the three who 
stood before him that they would make 
a new start—together. 

A house divided against itself does 
not make a home. 

Pau, HAMSHER 
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THE CHURCH ... ww rwe news... 


Honolulu Church to join ULC 

The Lutheran Church of Honolulu, 
now an independent congregation, has 
decided to seek membership in the 
United Lutheran Church. It has called 
the Rev. H. Edward Hamme of the Ohio 
Synod as its pastor. If plans are car- 
ried out according to present indica- 
tions, the congregation will ask for ad- 
mission to the California Synod. 

Pastor Hamme succeeds Dr, Arthur 
Hormann, who has ministered to the 
Honolulu congregation since 1922. Dur- 
ing the war the church, under Dr. 
Hormann’s direction, vigorously be- 
friended American service personnel in 
Hawaii. Following services each Sun- 
day an informal social afternoon was 
provided for hundreds of soldiers and 
sailors. 

Eventually in 1945 a service center 
was established in the church by the 
National Lutheran Council. It was in 
visiting the church as a Navy chaplain 
on duty in the Pacific that Pastor 
Hamme became acquainted with the 
Honolulu congregation. 

The church was established in 1901. 
It has a fine building two blocks from 
the center of the city. Development of 
the congregation’s property may be un- 
dertaken under direction of the ULC 
Board of American Missions. 

There is strong possibility that estab- 
lishment of relation of the Honolulu 
congregation to the ULC may lead to 
further work by the American Board 
Accident befalls missionary 

Dr. L. A. Gotwald, veteran ULC mis- 
sionary in India, narrowly escaped 
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drowning when the ship in which he 
was returning to America was struck 
broadside by another ship in the Suez 
Canal. 

Aboard a Norwegian freighter, Dr. 
Gotwald and his family left India on 
April 6. The accident in the Suez 
caused one end of the ship to go under 


water in 90 seconds. Not only were the — 


Gotwalds saved but eventually most of 


their baggage was brought off ship | 


safely. They may be detained in Egypt 
until late in May, awaiting passage on 
another vessel. 


Miss Erva Moody sailed for China 
from Houston, Texas, on May 2. She 
is the second ULC woman missionary 
to start for the Chinese field since the 
war ended. Miss Mae Rohlfs, for some 
time detained in Shanghai because of 
unsettled conditions in Shantung, is 
now reported to have reached the ULC 
mission station in Tsingtao. 


Postwar chaplains 

The U.S. Navy wants 540 chaplains 
on its regular roster when the wartime 
service period is over. Reserve chap-, 
lains wishing to sign up for lifetime 
service are being screened by selection 
boards. It is not proposed, explains 


Chief Chaplain Thomas, that the full . 


quota of naval chaplains shall be re- 
cruited from the reserves. After ap- 
plications from these men have been 
processed, it is likely that other clergy- 
men will be invited to apply. 


Among new plans for the navy chap- — 
__lains is one providing for a year of 
postgraduate study at a seminary fol- \ 


lowing three years of sea cruises and 
two years of shore duty. 
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Lutheran chaplains come home 

Lutheran chaplains who have served 
| in the U.S. Army are coming out of 
' - uniform rapidly. Up to April 1, 339 
had been discharged in the period be- 
ginning last Sept. 1, states Chief of 
Chaplains Luther D. Miller. More than 
half of those in army or navy during 
the war have now been returned to 
civilian life. 

The largest number of army chap- 
lains on duty at any one time during 
the war was 8,171 on July 31, 1945, says 
Chaplain Miller. Of this number 5,655 
were Protestant, 2,270 Roman Catholic, 
and 246 Jewish. 

Recent statistics for the United Lu- 
theran Church indicate that 195 chap- 
lains have been released from service. 
Of this number, 91 have been called to 
serve congregations. Twenty-one are 
engaged in post-graduate study. Eight 
have enrolled for continued service in 
the chaplaincy and four are with the 
Veterans’ Administration. Nineteen 
have temporary church positions. Fifty 
are unemployed. 


Lutheran assigned 

Few posts available to clergymen 
serving in the Navy are so desirable 
as that of senior chaplain at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. Going to 
this post on April 
25 was Commander 
Everett P. Wueb- 
bens, of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran 
Church. 

Chaplain Wueb- 
bens entered the 
navy in 1936, after 
pastorates in Alten- 
burg, Missouri, and 
eae. Indiana. He has done sea duty 
as well as shore duty at the Brooklyn 
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Navy Yard and at San Diego. Most 
recently he has been in the office of the 
Chief of Chaplains in Washington. He 
is a graduate, cum laude, of Capital 
University at Columbus and of the 
Wartburg Seminary. 


Leaguers will discover talent 

Young people who are good at violin 
solos, or even at making rabbits dis- 
appear, will be in demand when the 
Luther League holds its long-delayed 
50th anniversary convention in Pitts- 
burgh July 11-15. 

The League’s most recent biennial 
convention was held in 1941. Last year 
was to have been the time for celebra- 
tion of the completion of a half-century 
of League history, but travel restric- 
tions prevented. This year a first-class 
gathering of youth is expected—and 
some of the sessions may be a trifle 
frivolous. The Leaguers believe in mix- 
ing a little play with their work. So 
the “talent call” is going out. “Those 
with musical, instrumental, vocal, and 
dramatic skills,” says Secretary Joseph 
A. Freese, “are being asked to report.” 

Part of the dramatic skill will be 
rounded up for a full-scale historical 
pageant, to be produced under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal. Mrs. 
Deal is dramatics instructor at Lenoir 
Rhyne College in Hickory, N. C. Her 
Lenoir Rhyne “Play-Makers” recently 
won top honors in the North Carolina 
drama festival. 


17.5 per cent increase for pastors 

Ministers’ salaries have gone up, but 
not up as much as the cost of living, 
according to figures gathered in the 
Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York. Since 1940 
there have been increases averaging 
$386 among 46 clergymen replying to a 
questionnaire. 


The average salary at present is 
$2,212. Most of the pastors are also 
given parsonages or rent allowance. 
Seventy per cent have their telephone 
bills paid by their congregations. A 
few receive allowance for automobile 
travel. 

Policy regarding pastors’ salaries is 
very erratic—depending on local cir- 
cumstances. For instance, two-thirds 
of the Eastern Conference pastors have 
received increases but one-third are 
getting no more than in 1940. Highest 
salary reported in the conference is 
$3,960 and lowest $1,040. 

Sixteen of the salary increases in the 
conference were made this year and 11 
last year. Half of the pastors consider 
their salaries adequate. Eighteen say 
an adequate salary would be about 
$2,250. 

A committee of laymen, along with 
the executive committee of the confer- 
ence, should be appointed to collect 
salary data, it was recommended at the 
April 29-30 conference convention. 
Church councils should be advised that 
this committee is ready to offer its 
advice. 


Reading about religion 

Books about religion are increasingly 
in demand, according to a four months’ 
survey at the public library in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Books on the Bible rated 
first. Most popular was The Bible and 
the Common Reader by Mary Ellen 
Chase. Next came books on the life of 
Christ, the church, and devotional and 
prayer literature. 

The Robe was at the top among 
fiction. 

“The trend toward religious reading 
began back in the thirties,” says Miss 
Mae C. Anders, assistant librarian. “It 
has been said that people began then 
to feel the need for literature that gave 
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MODERNISTIC architecture is uncommon in 
the postwar church planning. Out of the or- 
dinary is this Baptist church designed for Akron, 
Ohio. 


them a more optimistic outlook on 
life.’ Continued increase has taken 
place throughout the war period, and 
has stepped up further since the war. 


RELIEF 
Direct relief for Germany 

Direct donation of food, clothing, and 
medical supplies from people in the 
United States to people in Germany or 
Japan was approved by the U.S. Sen- 
ate late in April. Prompt and favorable 
action in the House is expected. 

The bill was passed unanimously by 
the Senate six days after it was intro- 
duced by Senator Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire. It amends the “Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act” to permit 
relief shipments to countries with 
which the United States is still tech- 
nically at war. 

As reported last week in Tue Lu- 
THERAN, War Department spokesmen as 
well as representatives of CRALOG 
appeared before the subcommittee of 
the Senate committee on the judiciary 
to favor the bill. There may soon be 
serious trouble in the American-oc- 
cupied zone in Germany, warned Maj. 
Gen. Oliver P. Echols, if additional 
food supplies are not availiable. 
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Information about relatives 

Americans eager for news about rel- 
atives missing in Germany may now 
submit inquiries to the National Lu- 
theran Council, for transmission to the 
newly organized Missing Persons Infor- 
mation Service of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 

Only those who have been unable to 
locate relatives through other channels 
are invited to try this new service. A 
thorough search is being made by the 
church agency for families and indi- 
viduals who disappeared during the 
war. Undoubtedly many of these peo- 
ple will never be found. No guarantee 
of successful search is promised. 

Inquiries to the National Lutheran 
Council (231 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.) should state clearly: 
Name of person sought. Last known 
address. Place of birth. 


Paris receives clothes 

A new outfit of clothing for each 
member of the family of each Lutheran 
pastor in France has reached Paris. The 
supplies were sent from Switzerland. 
It has been a long time since any new 
clothes were seen in French parsonages. 

Archbishop Lehtonen of Finland will 
travel around hereafter in an automo- 
bile. Mr. S. F. Telleen, National Lu- 
theran Council treasurer, has secured 
a Vauxhill in Stockholm. The British- 
made General Motors car—comparable 
to an American Chevrolet—will be 
transported to Finland. 

Among serious difficulties of Euro- 
pean clergymen is lack of transporta- 
tion. Where possible, bicycles are be- 
ing provided pastors, who have long 
been obliged to make their parish 
rounds on foot. Under such circum= 
stances, gift of a new automobile to 
the archbishop is news. 
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ENGLAND 

Buchman can go 

No effort will be made by. the Brit- 
ish government to prevent a proposed 
visit of Dr. Frank Buchman and about 
100 of his Oxford Group. “I am not 
prepared to inquire into the character 
of people who desire to give expression 
to religious views in this country,” 
stated James Chuter Ede, British home 
secretary. 

He answered a protest of Laborite 
Tom Driberg, who called Dr. Buchman 
“a soapy racketeer.” 


Not sure about atoms 

Nothing definite can be said at this 
time about the moral problem pro- 
duced by the atom bomb, the British 
Council of Churches says. “If the final 
test were to come in another war,” their 
report states, “members of the com- 
mission would almost certainly find 
themselves divided in their choice.” 

Some members of the commission, 
which reported to the Council in early 
May, declared that “in no circumstances 
whatever should a Christian approve 
the use of the atomic bomb.” 

The central problem of the new 
world situation, said the commission, 
“igs in relations between the Anglo- 
Saxon world and Russia.” The dif- 
ficulties of this relationship, it con- 
tinued, “would be disastrous to ignore 
and no less disastrous to exaggerate or 
misunderstand.” 

With this problem in mind, the atom 
bomb must be reserved for possible use 
to prevent aggression. “There might 
be circumstances,” said the commission, 
“in which the western democracies 
might find themselves confronted with 
a direct challenge in which the use of 
force, or at any rate the readiness to 
use force, might be the sole means re- 
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maining to them of defending their 
national existence.” 


GERMANY 
Church fight 
As a gloomy spring made its way 
northward in Germany, the familiar 
struggle—the church against the gov- 
ernment—took a new turn. This time 
the government is not Hitler’s but that 
of the Allied occupation armies. 
Roman Catholics are particularly in- 
volved. Strategy of the Roman Church 
is to become extremely active in local 
politics. In Bavaria the church has 
urged its people to vote for the Chris- 
tian Social Union. “Vote Christian.” 
priests told their parishioners. As vic- 
tory for this party seemed assured in 
the elections om April 28 Catholics 
might have put Friedrich Schaeffer 
back im office. Schaeffer has been sup- 
ported by Cardinal von Faulhaber. 
To forestall the move, the American 
Military Government announced on 
April 25 that Schaeffer had been for- 
bidden to vote, to belong io a political 
party, or run for office. Schaeffer had 
been selected by Americans last May 
as minister-president of Bavaria, and 
later was deposed. 


Critic: 
A strong letter from Catholic bishops 


at the request of military government 
officials. The letter was to have been 
read in areas not including Bavaria on 
April 22. 
“Hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions.” of German war prisoners were 
being forced to do slave labor, the 
bishops’ letter said. It also criticized 
denazification policies. “The way in 


which conquerors are trying to purge 


partisans of National Socialism in all 


public and economic posts weighs on 
the German nation like a nightmare,” 


| 


said the letter. “Millions of Germans _ 


who can only be reproached with hav- 
ing been soldiers are still held pris- 
oner.” 


| 


ter, British authorities permitted its 
reading in their zone, saying they had 
no authority to interfere with the free- 
dom of the church. French authorities 
did not permit the reading. They ob- 
jected to the “aggressive tone” in which 
it was written. 


Protestants agree 

Protestants were surprised when 
they heard about the letter Roman 
Catholics had prepared for reading in 
their churches, admitted Dr. Otto 


ter, but more mildly phrased, had been 
read in Protestant churches, he said. 


than what Hitler and the Nazis did,” 


; 
, 


and Catholics wish to work together 
“now after 400 years of fighting each 
other. If the church remains in the 


background in public life, things like 


National Socialism will rise again.” 

Both leaders said the united front is 
entirely unofficial, and that there have 
not yet been any joint meetings of top- 
ranking leaders. “There can be none,” 
said the bishop. 


The Vatican radio said on April 26 
that 2,000 to 4,000 Germans die each 
week amid horror conditions in the 
Russian-occupied zone. “The German 
press is not allowed to mention the ex- 
tent of the suffering,” said the broad- 
cast. “The eastern half of the Russian 
zone has been thoroughly plundered. 
There are not even seeds for the com- 
ing year.” 


SUNDAY VESPERS, 1946 


Appeal for Support 


Through the courtesy and generosity 
of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio 
Committee announces that it has been 
granted the privilege of having its radio 
program, Sunday Vespers, broadcast 
for the sixteenth consecutive season, 
from the first Sunday in June through 
the last Sunday in September 1946. 
Officiating clergymen will be Dr. Paul 
Scherer and Dr. Oscar Blackwelder. Dr. 
Blackwelder will speak on June 16, 
Aug. 25, and Sept. 1 and 8. Dr. Scherer 
will officiate the other Sundays. 

The program will originate from sta- 
tions WJZ, New York, and WMAL, 
Washington, and will be carried by af- 
filiated independent stations of the ABC 
network. The time of the broadcast is 
2.30 to 3.00 Pp. m., Eastern Standard 
Time; 1.30 to 2.00, Central Time; 12.30 
to 1.00, Mountain Time; and 11.30 to 
12.00, Pacific Time. Pastors are asked 
to give wide publicity to this announce- 
ment through their church bulletins or 
otherwise, if the program is to be car- 
ried by an ABC station within their 
hearing range. If, upon inquiry, it is 
learned that it does not have in mind 
to do so, it should be petitioned to carry 
it. Church members are asked to do all 
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they can, through such petitions and 
otherwise, to make the listening audi- 
ence as large as possible. 

The cost of this program is not in- 
cluded in the ULC budget. It is pro- 
vided through voluntary contributions, 
most of them modest. Last year’s re- 
ceipts did not quite cover the expend- 
itures but, fortunately, a surplus from 
the preceding year kept the committee’s 
treasury in funds. The amount needed 
this year for Sunday Vespers and for a 
weekday program, which will be an- 
nounced later, will be about $7,100. 

It has been said that radio clergymen 
helped greatly in giving spiritual guid- 
ance during the war years. It has also 
been said frequently that what our cit- 
izens think and what our country does 
this year may determine the future his- 
tory of the world. We must maintain 
our radio ministry; we should extend 
it in these times when it is needed more 
than ever before. 

Officers of the Laymen’s Committee 
are Henry Beisler, president; Frank C. 
Goodman, secretary; S. Frederick 
Telleen, treasurer. The office of the 
eommittee is at 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. Contributions 
should be sent to that address. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Beware the West! 

SovIET FEARS are resulting in a po- 
litical shakeup within Russia. The fears 
rise from the results of the armies’ con- 
tacts with the outside world, and the 
soldiers’ wondering appreciation of 
western and “plutocratic” civilization. 
These have confessedly caused restless 
questioning among the military forces. 

This situation is behind the unpub- 
licized but real conflict between the 
new officers’ corps and the Communist 
Party. 

Stalin, as head of the Party, has sided 
with it in the struggle by passing com- 
pletely over the officers’ corps in pick- 
ing the new top-ruling group. Marshal 
Zhukov, Russia’s outstanding hero in 
the eyes of the people, was unfortunate 
enough to be greatly admired by high 
American officials, and regarded as 
friendly toward and understanding of 
Western ideas. He was ignored in the 
reorganization, and other popular win- 
ning generals were directly snubbed. 
Missing 

GERMAN AUTHORITIES will hereafter 
be required to report all United Na- 
tions children within their territories. 
The purpose is to locate and repatriate 
all allied children who have been 
absorbed into German families. The 
search has been intensified at the be- 
hest of parents or relatives for children 
lost during the displacement of millions 
of families by forced exile, or the dis- 
locations due to military occupation of 
conquered countries. 

Some allied children have already 
been found in German orphanages, but 
many more are expected to be located 
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in private families. To this end war 
criminals are questioned, enemy docu- 
ments sifted for traces of disposal, and . 
house-to-house investigations made. 


Problems 


Secretary of State Byrnes, hopping 
to Paris, left a thorny problem at home. 
The Senate had cut his department’s 
appropriation because there were se- 
rious objections to a considerable group 
in the Department on account of their 
“radical” views. Secretary Byrnes 
promised “to ease out” the objection- 
able group, and the Senators in return - 
agreed to restore at least some of the 
cut. But Byrnes’s attempt to “ease” the 
group not only met a refusal to resign 
but also a threat to fight back. Byrnes 
left them still entrenched, and the in- 
creased appropriation still hangs fire. 

Labor Secretary Schwellenbach is 
another harassed official. His attempt 
to get the mine operators and John L. 
Lewis together struck two snags—(1) 
Lewis objected to having a former CIO 
official assigned by the Labor Depart- 
ment to confer with him; (2) the own- 
ers were indignant because Schwellen- 
bach had been trying to induce some 
of their number to make a separate set- 
tlement, and thus break the ranks of 
the owners. 


Democracy in Japan 

THERE ARE MANY who think any effort 
to convert Japan to democratic forms 
of government is hopeless, because of 
the nature of the people. Yet when 
Japan. was coming out of its hermit 
existence under the leadership of the 
Emperor Meiji, it was being directed 
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toward true representative government. 
Before taking his throne (1867) Meiji 
voluntarily imposed upon himself, be- 


_ fore his assembled nobles, the task of 


organizing a deliberative assembly to 
give all classes a voice in government. 
To expedite this ideal, he sent Prince 
Ito to study the constitutions of Europe 
and America. Unfortunately Ito re- 
turned in a frock coat and a topper and 
with a hankering for Prussian par- 
liamentarianism. 

Japan’s Diet became merely a de- 
bating society without power to in- 
itiate legislation, and the transfer of 
power to the military circles had its 
chance. Nevertheless the liberal spirit 
found frequent expression during the 
next 60 years. Itagaki, known as the 
“father of Japanese liberalism,” paral- 
leled Patrick Henry with his declara- 
tion, “Itagaki may die, but liberty shall 
never die!” 

As late as 1931 Japanese labor was 
7.9 per cent organized as currently 
compared with 12 per cent in the U.S. 
Likewise all shades of political theory 
were freely expressed, including Na- 
tional Socialism. The Manchurian in- 
cident shortly after that gave the mil- 
itarists their chance, and they quickly 
used it to adapt the National Socialism 
to their purposes. Perhaps MacArthur 
can throw the switch that will put 
Japan again on the democratic track. 


Ambition 

GREECE on April 18 submitted a re- 
quest to the “Big Four” Foreign Min- 
isters, meeting in Paris, for 4,150 square 
miles of Bulgarian territory, about 10 
per cent of that country’s land area. 
The claim is unexpectedly large, but 
is based on Greece’s contention that 
her safety is threatened by Bulgaria’s 
possession of vital peaks in the Rhodope 
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Mountains at a point where the Bul- 
garian frontier is only 30 miles from 
the sea, and so a threat to Greece. 

A weakness of the claim lies in the 
fact that the inhabitants of that area 
are all Bulgarians—66 per cent Mos- 
lems (called “Pomaks”), and 34 per 
cent Christian. The Greeks assert, 
however, that the “Pomaks” wanted to 
unite with them after World War I. 
Greece advances another claim. She 
wants 950 square miles from Albania, 
likewise for boundary safety. Since 
Greece has reason to fear aggression 
from these sources, also from the 
Yugoslavian forces gathering on her 
borders, her action seems based on the 
military technique, that attack is the 
best form of defense. 


Books 

AUSTRIA CAME to the U.S.A. (March 
23) with an appeal from her Ministry 
of Education for a large supply of 
American books. The appeal is spe- 
cific. It asks (1) for books criticizing 
Nazi ideas, to counteract the effect of 
years of Nazi propaganda; (2) to com- 
bat the spirit of anti-Semitism, and 
demonstrate the falsity of the racial 
doctrine of the Nordic superman; (3) 
for modern American literature in Eng- 
lish and German, to furnish 1,200 pub- 
lic libraries; (4) to provide 700 book- 
stores with the same sort of material 
to meet a heavy public demand; (5) for 
40,000 children, who are studying Eng- 
lish in Vienna’s schools, and for other 
schools, textbooks and literature are 
listed in 12 categories. 

The last-named need is accentuated 
by the advanced requirements of 17,000 
students in 610 classes in Vienna’s sec- 
ondary schools. These study English 
for from four to eight years, and they 
are now totally without texts. 


WASHINGTON | 


VISITING THE PRESIDENT 

About 300 Washington pastors vis- 
ited President Truman at the White 
House April 29. There is no room in 
the Executive Offices large enough to 
handle this number, so the informal 
program was conducted in the lovely 
yard behind the President’s oval study. 

Mr, Truman spoke off the cuff, with- 
out notes or manuscript, and he did a 
good job at it. He is a much more ef- 
fective speaker when he can talk that 
way. His earnestness and honesty in 
telling us he is doing the best he knows 
how impressed the group deeply as well 
as his simple statement that we are 
having a lot of unnecessary troubles in 
this country brought about by selfish 
men who think only of themselves. He 
asked for our prayers, confessing that 
nobody needs them more than he. 


Reissig 

Frederick E. Reissig, executive secre- 
tary of the Federation of Churches, 
presented resolutions of appeal and 
support to Mr. Truman in behalf of 
feeding the starving of the world, clos- 
ing with these words, “We, therefore, 
Mr. President, urge you to lead us in 
an ever increasing effort to save our 
vital foodstuffs, that increasing quan- 
tities may be sent to our neighbors 
in need, of whatever race or nation; 
and we pledge you our support even 
though you call upon us to save and 
give to the point of real sacrifice.” 


Tabor 
L. Ralph Tabor of Luther Place 
Church wrote an appropriate prayer, 
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BY OSCAR F. BLACK WELDER 


which was framed and presented to the 
President. It included this petition, “O 
God, grant, we beseech Thee, the gifts 
of Thy grace to the Chief Executive of 
Our Nation, Harry S. Truman, that he 
may be strong to bear the weight of his 
responsibilities, wise to discern and to 
follow the paths of righteousness, cou- 
rageous to lead our people through all 
times of testing, bold to speak for jus- 
tice and for mercy in this troubled 
world.” 


A kindly man 

Mr. Truman took his place on the 
edge of the porch from which he had 
spoken and began to shake hands with 
each of us. He is a kindly, warm-spir- 
ited man. I truly believe he is doing 
the best he knows how in the face of 
terrific odds. 


Roosevelt 

For some of us memories of other 
years came fleeting back. We recalled 
our visit to President Roosevelt when 
Daniel C. Roper was Secretary of Com- 
merce. Mr. Roper had the preachers as 
his guests at the Department, made a 
good speech himself, and then intro- 
duced Ralph W. Sockman. “Uncle 
Dan” was a true churchman and gov- 
ernment official of the highest integrity. 
He led the group over to the White 
House to call on President Roosevelt, 
who was in great form. Mr. Roosevelt 
acted the role not only of President of 
the country but of “Senior Warden” 
that day. Nobody had a bigger time 
than his secretary, Marvin McIntyre, 
himself a son of the parsonage. 
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OTTAWA 


By LLOYD H. SCHAUS 


The King's Representative 


Ottawans recently welcomed Can- 
ada’s 17th Governor-General, Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis, with open arms. 
They “liked this man and scrambled to 
Parliament Hill for another look.” One 
of the great generals of World War II, 
with a record of having received the 
surrender of larger and more powerful 
armies than any other commander who 
ever lived, Lord Alexander now bids 
farewell to arms and assumes the more 
peaceful role of the King’s representa- 
tive in Canada. 

The vice-regal family, including 
three young children, will make their 
home for the next five years at Rideau 
Hall, the official residence. As a family 
man, the new Governor-General will 
soon win the hearts of the Canadian 
people. “I believe,” he said, “that the 
family and home are the very basis of 
a healthy and prosperous people.” He 
is setting a fine example. So far the 


family hasn’t missed a Sunday at 
church. 


Growing Pains 

Several bills before Parliament in- 
dicate that the Canadian people have 
become conscious of having reached 
their majority as a nation. Parliament 
is debating a bill explicitly defining 
Canadian citizenship. Then there is the 
choice of a distinctive Canadian flag. 
Heretofore the official Canadian flag 
has been the flag of the British Empire, 
the Union Jack. 

A definite Canadian citizenship, a dis- 
tinetive Canadian flag, and finally a 


-“Canada Day.” The official birthday, 


July 1, has always been called “Domin- 
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ion Day.” It was argued that “Dominion 
Day” was somewhat apologetic and im- 
plied dependence, and that the term 
“Canada Day” would more fully im- 
press upon the world the true greatness 
and prominence of the country. 


Canadian Youth Looks at the Church 


A few years ago a Canadian Youth 
Commission was appointed to make a 
survey of opinions, attitudes and views 
of the young people in Canada. The 
results of this “Gallup Poll” in respect 
to religion were recently published 
with some interesting, though not star- 
tling, facts being revealed. The report 
finds that “young Canadians are not 
irreligious,” although “the influence of 
the church is less than it was a genera- 
tion ago.” 

There is a tendency to identify God 
with those moral and spiritual influ- 
ences that make for the betterment of 
mankind. The young people are some- 
what inarticulate in the matter of 
dogma, and the phraseology of Chris- 
tian doctrine is not understood by this 
generation. Eighty-five per cent of 
those interviewed believed that the 
churches are a strong influence in fur- 
thering social progress, but the vast 
majority were of the opinion that the 
church “should stay out of politics.” 

Of the unattached or unchurched 
youth, the vast majority are indifferent: 
only a small minority are antagonistic. 
A significant contributing factor is the 
lack of interest in religion in the home. 
The report shows that 30 per cent of 
those who served in the RCAF came 
from homes without any church con- 
nection whatsoever. 
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Language Problem in Argentina 


By ERNST A. TAPPERT 


My purpose in visiting Argentina, at 
the time of my recent journey through 
Brazil, was to meet members of our 
household of faith with whom we have 
no connection, who are not now even 
enrolled in a distinctly Lutheran organ- 
ization, although their Lutheran origin 
and training cannot be doubted. 

I refer to the 70,000 German Luther- 
ans who belong to the La Plata Synod, 
which until the recent collapse of the 
German Reichskirche was under the 
jurisdiction of the Oberkirchenrat in 
Berlin. This synod has a strong center 
in Buenos Aires, a congregation more 
than 100 years old, which owns a val- 
uable property in the heart of the city 
and which, with its subsidiaries in the 
suburbs, is to give spiritual care to 
some 40,000 German Lutherans. The 
congregation is led by four pastors who 
preach alternately in the mother church 
and in the suburbs. 

The spacious quarters in the rear of 
the church also house the resident rep- 
resentative of the Reichskirche, Probst 
Dr. Martin Marczynski, a highly cul- 
tured, able and experienced adminis- 
trator, who also is president of the La 
Plata Synod. It would seem that with 
the collapse of the Reichskirche the 
bottom has fallen out from under him. 
His synod is still predominantly Ger- 
man, In the early years of the Luth- 
eran immigration Lutherans were not 
permitted to use the Spanish language 
in their services. The Catholic Church 


Dr. Ernst Tappert is Secretary of the Linguistic 
Interests Division of the ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 
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did not wish to take the risk that any 
of the native population might be con- 
taminated by listening to Lutheran 
preaching. This suited the officials of 
the Church in Germany very well, who 
discouraged the use of the Spanish 
language for another reason: they 
wanted the Church to remain German 
forever. This accounts for the fact that 
this large Lutheran body had its future 
tied up with the preservation of the 
German language, and thus could not 
develop into a large, influential, in- 
digenous Church of Argentina. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM has weighed 
heavily on the mind and conscience of 
many a pastor who found it impossible 
to perform the two-fold task of main- 
taining the exclusive use of the German 
language, and at the same time con- 
serving faithful members of the 
younger generation who wished to stay 
with the congregation but could no 
longer profit from services conducted 
in German. 

During recent years there has been 
a change in the attitude, a greater in- 
clination to at least some use of the 
Spanish language in some of the Ger- 
man churches; but this tendency is not 
as yet universal. What a tower of 
strength the La Plata Synod could be- 
come, with its fine equipment, if it 
would inaugurate an aggressive and 
systematic effort for the salvaging, not 
of a part only, but of the entire evan- 
gelical youth of the Church. The young 
people are in great danger of becoming 
lost. All those of mixed marriages will 
surely be lost to the Catholic Church 
unless the Lutheran Church provides 
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El Redentor Lutheran Church, Villa del Parque 


services which both husband and wife 
can attend. 

We in America, who have seen our 
church go through a similar transition, 
can appreciate the difficulty of the 
problem; but we have solved it, and so 
will they. The linguistic policy of the 
United Lutheran Church guarantees to 
all Lutherans of a foreign tongue the 
right to be ministered to in their lan- 
guage as long as necessary; but it also 
guarantees to the youth of the church 
services in the language of their coun- 
try. If such a policy were adopted by 
the La Plata Synod, it would grow by 
leaps and bounds. Then there would 
be no need for any American mission- 
ary to go to Argentina and do a work 
which the local church should do. 

Pastor John M. Armbruster of the 
United Lutheran Mission in Argentina 
has established a very friendly rela- 
tionship with all the Lutherans of 
Buenos Aires. We hope this relation- 
ship will soon grow into a co-operation 
with the La Plata Synod, which has a 
great work to do, and could do it better 
if it had the active support of the North 
American Church. The former relation- 


ship, which on the one hand has built 


the Church in Brazil and Argentina, 
and on the other has stunted its growth 
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and retarded its expansion through its 
nationalism, is broken. A new relation- 
ship should be formed, in which our 
American Church might play the role 
of a brother who would gladly lend a 
helping hand in South America for the 
fulfillment of the common task: the 
evangelization of the world. 


I MADE Two visits to 162 Esmeralda, 
where the mother church is located, 
and was received in a friendly manner. 
On the second visit Probst Dr. Marc- 
zynski and three of the four pastors 
were present. All are highly cultured 
and exceptionally able men. There is 
no doubt in their mind that they are 
Lutherans, in spite of the Evangelical 
label which they have worn so long. 
We discussed most of the grave prob- 
lems that face the Lutheran Church at 
home and abroad. They were partic- 
ularly interested in Lutheran World 
Action and the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. 

I felt quite at home with them, and 
was impressed by their devotion and 
the seriousness with which they face 
their problems. They feel that world 
events have brought about a complete 
change of the situation, particularly as 
it relates to their historical relationship 
with the German Church, which ex- 
tended over a period of 100 years. They 
realize that they must reorganize and 
re-orientate themselves differently in 
the near future. They know now that 
they can count on the sympathetic un- 
derstanding and ready help of their 
North American brethren. 


THE worK of the La Plata Synod is 
not confined to Argentina: it has con- 
gregations also in Paraguay and Uru- 
guay. In the capitals of each of these 
republics it has a splendid church. 
Their church building in Buenos Aires 


is the most beautiful Lutheran church 
in South America. There are stately 
churches also in Rosario, Esperanza, 
Humboldt, Felicia, Villa Crespo, Gral. 
Ramirez Aldea Protestante, Santa 
Celia, Galarza, Colonia Nueva, Coronel 
Sularez, and Villa Alba (in the Pampa), 
also at Castelli in the Chaco. 

They are suffering under the com- 
mon handicap—lack of ministers. So 
far Germany has been their only source 
of supply, but there is little hope that 
this source will produce more men in 
the near future. They have no institu- 
tion for the training of pastors. Per- 
haps if they can find young men in 
their midst they could have them 
trained at the theological seminary in 
Sao Leopoldo, Brazil, which has just 
been opened with 13 students. Some- 
thing must be done to procure a de- 
pendable source of ministerial supply, 
and for the time being Sao Leopoldo 
would be the best answer to the prob- 
lem. 

The church should not lose sight of 
Argentina. It is the coming South 
American country. It will, perhaps, be 
the first country to open its doors to 
immigration, for which it has not only 
need but abundant space and oppor- 
tunity. No doubt there will be many 
Lutherans among the immigrants. May 
God grant to the North American and 
South American churches vision and 
wisdom, so that mission opportunities 
do not knock on the doors in vain. 

Smrce 1908 the United Lutheran 
Church has had mission work in 
Buenos Aires, which now is under the 
direction of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Its senior missionary is the Rev. 
Mr. Armbruster, who has served this 
field most efficiently for more than 20 
years and has developed it to a degree 
which gives us assurance that it is well 
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worth while and has a promising future. 
Pioneer work in a country like Argen- 
tina is hard and slow. We had to wait 
a long time for tangible results, and it 
is no wonder that the church has be- 
come impatient at times. But we be- 
lieve that the worst is over, and that © 
from now on progress will be more 
speedy. 

The fact that our readers are well 
acquainted with this work through the 
regular reports of the Foreign Mission 
Board makes it unnecessary for me to 
go into details. All I wish to say is that 
Pastor Armbruster had invited me to 
be the guest of the mission during my 
short visit, and that my stay in its par- 
sonage was the pleasantest part of 
my journey. I was delighted to view 
the large complex of buildings at Villa 


del Parque—the beautiful church, the . 


spacious parsonage, the extensive school 
buildi 

I received the same impression from 
the equipment in the other missions 
which I visited in Villa Progresso, Villa 
Ballester, Caseros, and San Miguel I 
also visited the Old People’s Home, in 
the support of which the Scandinavians 
co-operate; also the Danish, Norwegian 
and Swedish Seamen’s Centers, the 
most impressive of which is the Swed- 
ish, erected at a cost of $150,000, and 
dedicated just a few months ago by a 
Swedish bishop who had come to 
Argentina for that purpose. 

We attended a service in the Swedish 
church, and sang “A Mighty Fortress” 
in Swedish for a change. What im- 
pressed me even more than the physical 
equipment of our mission was the fine 
spirit of our missionaries, who are en- 
thusiastic about their work, who love 
the country and its people, and who 
are filled with zeal for the expansion 
of God’s Kingdom. 
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Last in a series on Christian progress 


What Are We Waiting For? 


By MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 


Utopia is not around the corner. In fact, it can't be expected in this 


How FAR HAVE WE COME in our analy- 
sis of “progress”? Progress in the life 
of the individual there must be. Growth 
in holiness there must be, or we would 
belie the new birth within us. We 
would belie that the triune God has 
united himself with us and that His 
creative love and power flow through 
us. 

But “perfection”? That is a different 
matter. A former associate of mine has 
the distinction of having isolated one 
of the elements in .chemically pure 
form, if I understand it correctly. There 
is no “pussy-footing” here. Either it is 
pure or it is not. There dare not be 
one faintest trace of impurity. 

Can I really say that in my highest 
acts of devotion there is no trace of 
impurity and that I could even in one 
act attain to the ideal of perfection, and 
that I could live one moment of active 
decision for which I would not need 
forgiveness? 

Thus is a man prevented from proud 
boasting that he has never killed, when 
even in the same breath he speaks con- 
temptuously of his neighbor. Thus he 
is prevented from ever seeing himself 
or any man on God’s earth as anything 
other than a child of God standing in 
need of grace. 

We are discussing “progress,” more 
specifically, “progress in the life of the 
individual, and it should be clear that 
what we have said will apply to a man 
today in exactly the same sense in 
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world. But God's kingdom comes, as He determines and decides 


which it applied to those who walked 
and talked with Jesus and were called 
by Him to make decisions, or to Adam 
and Eve in the garden for that matter, 
or to a man 10,000 years from now, 
still living under the same glory and 
burden of freedom and responsibility. 


For YOU AND FOR ME, from the cradle 
to the grave, life is the time of decision, 
of the necessity of surrender in faith, 
of obedience in love, of daily sorrow 
and repentance, and of daily fleeing to 
the fountain of grace and source of all 
life. For us, today, the Christ who calls 
us and empowers us is as truly present 
in Word and Sacrament as He was 
when He walked in Galilee. So will He 
be present unto the end of time, calling 
men to decision, looking upon them and 
loving them even when they turn from 
Him because they love this present 
world. Still He will repeat His gracious 
promise: “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 


I sap, when we began this conversa- 
tion some time ago, that in order to 
answer the question as to whether the 
world -was making any progress we 
would have to look first at the indi- 
vidual. I wonder if we have not already 
found our answer. If you can be patient 
a bit longer, let us explore another 
alternative. 

There are those who see the whole 
course of history as an evolution. Once 
man was brutish, ignorant, cruel, 
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divided against himself and his fellows. 
But slowly, surely, through many ups 
and downs, he increased his knowledge, 
power, and goodness. Some think that 
this whole process of evolution is self- 
contained. There is no God watching 
over and directing the process, but only 
the process itself. Others allow that 
God has a hand in it and that every ad- 
vance is due to Him. Great boosts to 
progress came through the prophets of 
the Old Testament and the mightiest 
boost of all came through Christ. He 
revealed the true nature of God and 
showed men the way to brotherhood 
and peace. But how slowly men are 
learning their lesson from Him! They 
still have not learned to apply His sim- 
ple precepts, the golden rule, the prin- 
ciple of sharing and of universal broth- 
erhood. 

And so, say these people, we must 
renew our efforts and spread the gos- 
pel of love, empowered by the example 
of the sacrificial love of the finest of 
the sons of men. We have all the means 
at our disposal, knowledge, power, 
wealth—all we lack is the will. We 
must renew our efforts. The gospel of 
love and brotherhood must be pro- 
claimed to the ends of the earth. Then 
at last the time will come, the time of 
universal peace and brotherhood, when 
all shall be enabled to live lives of full 
self-realization free from the ravages 
of disease and the fears of insecurity. 

There will be adequate income for all. 
Every man through proper techniques 
of testing shall be led into the proper 
profession and to the proper wife (this 
business of courting that willful hussy 
and making a preacher’s wife out of 
her is out, you understand), and, of 
course, jealousies, hatred, lust, and 
self-righteousness will no longer be 
-known. Psychology, endocrinology, 


meteorology, economics, bio-chemistry, 
and the proper techniques of prayer 
and meditation and refined navel- — 
staring and intellectual Yoga exercise — 
will take care of that. 


How ENTICING ALL THIS SOUNDS, when 
not subjected to ridicule, and how 
seemingly in line with all the opti- 
mistic, prophetic spirit of the Bible. How 
easy to become elated and to give one- 
self in sacrifice for the coming of this 
day, even as did the Communist and 
Nazi youth in the enthusiasm of their 
dreams. Yes, and how tragic, for this 
is exactly the sort of world the Messiah 
refused to bring about, when men 
would make Him their king and were 
willing to sacrifice freedom and respon- 
sibility for power and security. 

Again we are treading on treacherous 
ground and many of you who read this ~ 
may cry out in opposition. All I ask is 
that you think this position through to 
all its logical conclusions. 

Think again of what we said about 
the life of the individual and that it is 
a time of crucial decision from the 
cradle to the grave, a time of constant 
struggle, where the tension is never 
relaxed—not until the last breath is 
drawn. It is a time of constant need of 
forgiveness and grace, a time of con- 
stant hope and looking forward to the 
resurrection and fulfillment. And we 
said this is exactly the same today as 
it was 2,000 years ago, and there is no 
reason for supposing that it will be any 
different 2,000 years hence. Why should 
those of another generation be denied 
the responsibility and the glory of de- 
cision? It is a strange but undeniable 
fact that all utopian schemes have 
robbed men-of their freedom and made 
them the pawns of the wily schemers 
who allure them into dreamland. God 
never planned a totalitarian state. 
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IF ALL THIS IS So, then we should be 
able to see upon what real progress 
really depends and what the limits of 
earthly progress will always be. The 
utopian dream would mean an end of 
real freedom and responsibility and of 
erucial decision and ensuing struggle 
and sacrificial love. Just as in the life 
of the individual the time of decision 
and struggle lasts until the last moment, 
so in the life of the world the time of 
decision and of struggle lasts until the 
end of time. The goal toward which 
the whole creation moves lies beyond 
itself, that is in the second coming of 
Christ in glory, in the new heaven and 
the new earth, in the time of sight that 
shall end the time of faith, when the 
actual tabernacle of God shall be with 
men and they: shall have no need of 
the sun, for the Lord himself shall be 
their Sun. 

I feel somewhat guilty as I write. I 
see accusing eyes, helpless hands 
stretched out from city slums and des- 
olate countryside. Is not this a mon- 
strous religion which says that such 
things must always be? But I have not 
said that such things must always be. 
For one thing, I believe in the “resur- 
rection and the life everlasting.” I be- 
lieve in the new heaven and the new 
earth and that glorious liberty of the 
children of God. I believe in the power 
of God and in His glorious kingdom 
when Christ reigns eternally and in 
whose presence there is the only true 
bliss. I believe that the miracles which 
Christ performed are the prophecies of 
this kingdom, when all the blind shall 
see and the deaf hear and the. lame 
walk. 


AND BECAUSE I BELIEVE THIS, because 
I believe in this consummation in eter- 


_ nity, I also have hope for this world. I 
believe that there has been and that 
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there may continue to be progress. Just 
as there is progress toward the ideal in 
the life of the individual, I believe there 
is progress toward the ideal in the life 
of the world. It is by no means auto- 
matic. It is no mere process of evolu- 
tion. It depends upon the use which 
men make of their free powers of de- 
cision. And it is only too tragically 
true that a few false decisions can undo 
the patient toil of centuries—as we have 
so recently witnessed. 

And it is also true that this progress 
is not inherited by the children from 
their fathers, but it is preserved only 
in their institutions and, if these insti- 
tutions are wiped out, then all progress 
is wiped out with them and the climb 
must needs start over again. And fur- 
thermore, this sort of progress is in 
direct proportion to the number and 
fervor of the redeemed, that is, of those 
who know that they have here no 
abiding city but seek one to come, and 
therefore can give themselves to the 
tasks of this life without fanaticism and 
without resorting to panzer columns 
and gestapo hordes and inquisition 
chambers in order to hasten that great 
day which they know will come only 
in God’s own day and hour. 


“Go AND PREACH THE GOSPEL and 
make disciples of all nations.” It is a 
commission and an obligation that shall 
not end as long as time endures. Surely 
as long as you and I shall be upon this 
earth, we shall have the poor always 
with us. We shall always have to bring 
our gifts of love to our Redeemer and 
to prove that we love Him, the unseen, 
by loving those whom we can see. The 
cold and the hungry and the sick and 
those in prison are all about us, waiting 
with that amazing patience of the poor 
for that cup of cold water and that visit 
in their distress. What then are we 
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waiting for? Shall we sit with folded 
hands waiting for the great day of the 
Lord? Shall we begin slaughtering and 
butchering in order to clear space for 
the future? The Lord will come in a 
day when we expect Him not, and in a 
way in which we expect Him not. Woe 
unto that steward who in that day shall 
be found unfaithful. 

Pessimism? progress? perfection? No 
and yes. “No” to everything that would 
blind us to the crucialness of the ever- 
present moment of decision and “yes” 
to everything that will buoy up our 
spirits to joyful, happy service in the 
midst of the battle. We have tried to 


I, 
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look —<— er 
Always as we do so we are tempted ta 
exceed our limitations and to go 
what God’s Word reveals. 

I have only one concern. How un- 
happy, how wretched, how devoid of all 
hope the multitude of men are today 
They are like sheep without a shepherd. 
Yet the Good Shepherd gave His life 


for them and He would gather them all 


into His fold. And you and I have a 
duty to perform, to call men to Him, 
and ourselves to strive to walk in His 


way, each day repentant and each day — 


confident in faith, until time is over and 
we shall meet our Master face to face. 
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It's the Inference 


If you should say to some fair girl, “Time stands still when I look 
at you,” she would undoubtedly be pleased. But if you should say, 
“You have a face that would stop a clock,” she would likely break 
off diplomatic relations. Yet essentially these two statements are the 
same. It’s the inference they carry which makes the difference. 

It's not so much what you say as the inference and implication of 
your voice, facial expression, and all you are which make the differ- 
ence. Some things we will take from one person but not from an- 
other, depending on whether the intention or inference is kindly or 


condemnatory. 


Is your life a positive or negative influence? Emerson said, “What 
you are speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what you say.” Unconsciously 
we put our aims, our desires, and ourselves into most everything we 
say and do. So unless—as the boys say—you are a “right guy,” a 
good fellow, who by past performance has earned respect and esteem, 
your words are going to bring negative results. Coming from you 
the expression, “when I look at you time ceases,” will likely sound as 
though you meant “You have a face that would stop a clock.” 


It’s the inference that counts. 


—WatrTer CowEN 


America has fifteen times as many churches as picture shows 
(253,653 churches, 17,000 theaters) and the churches have more than 
five times as many seats (55,000,000 in churches, 10,500,000 in the- 


aters), 


Furthermore, churches have a ready-made audience of 


60,000,000 members, almost half the nation’s population. 


—Tuis WreKx 
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No Color Line 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


In a New York City neighborhood, where Negroes are moving in rapidly, 


a congregation decided to try to solve its problem the hard way 


IN THE MIDDLE OF THE MOST CROWDED 
area in the United States—where 
41,000 black and white people live in a 
space bounded by six blocks in one 
direction and four blocks in the other 
—a church has made a bright, joyous 
drama of everyday living. 


day when I met him. I had just bat- 
tled through city streets jammed with 
humanity pouring from tenements and 
trolleys—blossoming humanity lookin 


Pastor Hackman leads confirmands to altar, Negroes and whites together 


Dr. George G. Hackman, a pioneer 
in race relations, has made St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
Bronx a true home of brotherhood. 

Against a background rumbling with 
the chaos of elevated trains, trucks, 
buses, and crowds of people, Dr. Hack- 
man spoke softly. 

‘It’s our Christian obligation to 
serve our neighborhood,” he said. His 
voice held no hint of the challenge in 
his statement. 


Ir was A WARM, sunny spring Satur- 
May 15, 1946 


Then I found St. John’s. High on a 
hill, surrounded by a playground, it 
seemed made to order for the man who 
stepped from his garden, put aside his 
rake, and smiled a cheery greeting to 
me as he assured Sandy and Annie— 
two lively German shepherd dogs— 
that I was welcome. 

It seemed made to order, but it 
wasn’t. The little congregation, now 
worshiping in this building, began 85 
years ago when services were held in a 
carpenter shop. A wooden church was 
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Primary class in St. John's Sunday school. No racial distinctions are made here 


built in 1897. Its crowning glory— 
priceless today—was a series of stained- 
glass windows. Their royal purple, 
red, green, blue, and amber, flooded 
with sunlight, is a vision not easily 
equaled. Today St. John’s is a stone 
church standing proudly in the neigh- 
borhood of crowded streets. 

“The children defend us,” Dr. Hack- 
man said. “I never have to worry about 
broken windows. It is easy to have 
accidents, with the playground all 
around us. The school over there has 
windows broken every day. 

“But I hear the children say, ‘Don’t 
you dare! This is our church!’ And 
when some youngster looks over the 
fence at my flowers, I hear the others 
say, “These are the Lord’s flowers!” 

Dr. Hackman’s practice of his Chris- 
tian obligation to serve the neighbor- 
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hood is already returning the spirit of 
good will. But this is only the beginning. 


WHEN HE cAME to St. John’s four 
years ago, only one Negro family and 
two children attended Sunday school. 
The rest of the congregation was white. 
The neighborhood had changed and the 
church was faced with several choices. 
It could move out and relocate in an- 
other area. Dr. Hackman felt that that 
wasn’t wise when the crowded section 
really needed a church. 

Another unfruitful choice could have 
been to use up the assets of the church 
until it was necessary to sell it to an- 
other denomination. 

Then there was a hard choice—to 
wipe out segregation, prejudice, and 
race distinction. Dr. Hackman chose the 
hard way. 
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A busy moment in the Sunday school. 


How DID HE DO IT? 

“T don’t know,” he said. “It can’t be 
pushed. I just preached until the peo- 
ple began io see the vision.” 

Slowly church members realized 
their responsibility and took the initia- 
tive in planning social and religious 
activities which included both whites 
and Negroes. 

“Two years ago, one of my colored 


Sunday school teachers had a class con-, 


sisting entirely of white girls. 
afraid at first. They were nine- and 
ten-year-olds. 

“But they all took to her. She was 
an unusual girl—a Hunier College siu- 
dent, Miss Ernestine Bryon. She has 
graduated now and has gone into 
nurses training. 

“That is another story of our unfor= 
tunate prejudices. Miss Bryon was an 
honor student in Chemistry. She tried 
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There is a bit of confusion, but no segregaiios 


all last year, during the war, io gei a 
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udice,” Dr. Hackman explained. “There 
is prejudice against whites. He can’t 
help but be suspicious of our sudden 
desire to be friends. 

“Negroes themselves must provide 
solutions. It cannot be legislated. It 
must come from within. Prejudice is 
like a drawbridge—the sections on 
both sides must be let down. 


“NEGROES ARE NOT POURING in just be- 
cause we open our church. They don’t 
believe they’re accepted. They look at 
us with a questioning eye. My answer 
to them is a simple fact: ‘You must 
help us make a reality of our dream of 
no more prejudice!’ 

“Even when they do come, they may 
sit in a corner and not join in. It may 
be some time before their defense 
drops. 

“Only last week a Negro mother rang 
my doorbell. She knew that the great- 
est number of churches would say, 
‘There’s a church for you down the 
street!’ She wanted to save her chil- 
dren the shock of such prejudice.” 


Dr. HackMAN says the quickest way 
to dispel prejudice is for real, fine 
Christians, white and Negro, to meet 
each other. 

“Only 20 per cent of our Sunday 
school is Negro now. It still remains to 
be proved what will happen when the 
white members lose their majority. 

“Another interesting development 
will result from the new bill, just signed 
in Albany, which requires that all non- 
profit institutions, including churches, 
must open their doors to white and 
Negro alike.” 

Dr. Hackman says he wants to see 
the harvest of his teaching regarding 
Christian service. “Only time will tell,” 
he realizes. 

_ “Some of our white folks have fought 
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violently. One family, for example, has 
had a real revolution. They stren- 
uously objected at first. Now one of the 
sons has a voluntary job of visiting col- 
ored homes to find out why a member 
is absent!” F 


BESIDES THE REGULAR church and Sun- 
day school service, Dr. Hackman di- 
rects a released-time school. About 50 
boys and girls spend one hour each week 
receiving religious instruction from 
four women teachers—one white and 
three colored. 

The teen-age group of young people 
meet on Tuesday nights. The neighbor- 
hood group, with a membership of 30 
to 40, enjoy getting together for games, 
discussions of social issues, and refresh- 
ments. 

“We are never at a loss for talent in 
our inter-racial evenings,” Dr. Hack- 
man said. “For example, Miss Ger- 
trude Lucas, the daughter of a Negro 
Lutheran pastor, and a student at 
Julliard School of Music, has a voice 
like Marian Anderson. Many of our 
members are talented—voice, piano, 
violin, acting. 

“Our visitation program includes a 
full-time Negro social worker and 20 
volunteers. Miss Lenchen Coleman, 
who was named after Luther’s daugh- 
ter, is our social worker. She visits all 
Negro homes referred to us through 
some contact with the church. 

“She finds out their social needs, 
medical needs and makes suggestions 
for institutional care. 

“Seldom will a Negro come to me 
when he is in trouble. It is through 
Miss Coleman I find out where I am 
needed. 

“TJ fear no harm in the darkest night 
on our worst streets. The people seem 
to know me. But I will not feel I have 
won until they come directly to me for 
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help,” he added with a patient smile. 

Last summer St. John’s sent many 
children to Lutheran camps. “This 
year we hope to be able to send some 
to farms in the country where they 
will be in contact with white people 
and break down some more barriers,” 
Dr. Hackman said. “Perhaps they can 
help on the farms and earn their bread 
as they learn a new kind of life away 
from the city sidewalks.” 


Dr. HAcKMAN ALSO SERVES on the 
board of the New York Metropolitan 
Interracial Organization, which was 
formed last year under the leadership 
of Ralph Rouse. 

When I mentioned that all his activ- 
ities sounded to me like a full-time 
program for any one man, he modestly 
smiled, “Not at all.” 

It seems he has a hobby—writing. 
Not just ordinary writing, but research 
which takes him back to the beginning 
of written civilization—4500 B. c. 

He picked up from his desk a clay 
cone which once was a peg in the wall 
of the Temple of Ur in the days of 
Abraham. Inscriptions are still visible 
on the part of the cone which was in- 
cased in the wall, probably 2,000 years 
old in Abraham’s time! 

And his hobby is integrated with his 
religion. His master’s thesis (1930, 
Yale) was written on the subject, “New 
Light on the Bible from Ancient Ar- 
chaeological Discoveries.” He has also 
written “Temple Records of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur.” He is now working on 
“Archaic Inscriptions.” Consequently, 
he has to commute to Yale where the 
research material is sequestered. 

Dr. Hackman’s student life followed 
the same unusual pattern. From his 
parents’ home in southern Germany, 
- where his mother still lives, he went 
to Basel Seminary in Switzerland and 
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graduated in 1923. 

In 1927 he received his B.D. from the 
Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia. In 
1938 he received the M.S. degree from 
Yale and in 1932 the Ph.D. Until 1941 
he was a Yale Research Fellow, spe- 
cializing in the ancient Near East. 

His hobby and his calling recently 
took him to the State Teachers’ College 
in Livingston, Alabama. During Feb- 
ruary and March 1946, he taught one 
of the courses in “The College Farthest 
Out” where the credo is “. . . the heart 
of culture is culture of the heart, and 
the soul of discipline is discipline of 
the soul.” 


Dr. HackMan’s FAMILY life is un- 
usually closely related to his religion. 
His charming and capable wife, the 
former Lydia Graf, takes an active part 
in the church work and beautifies the 
parsonage with her oil paintings. 

They met in Switzerland and married 
in 1928 after just missing each other 
in Europe (where she was studying to 
be a Lutheran missionary), on the 
Atlantic Ocean (when they were both 
coming to the United States on the 
“Leviathan”), in the United States 
(where she taught school in St. Louis), 
and on the S. S. “George Washington” 
(going back to Europe)! 

Their 16-year-old son, Theodore, has 
been planning for the last five years to 
be a medical missionary. He expects 
to enter Princeton University next fall 
as a pre-medical student. He has al- 
ready constructed an experimental 
laboratory in the parsonage basement! 

Dr, Hackman smiled and chuckled 
softly at my amazement of his full life. 
“The secret is adjustment,” he said. 
“Spiritual and physical .. . forgetting 
yourself in the service of others ... by 
giving you receive ... there is a bal- 
ance of putting in and taking out.” 
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The Childhood 


STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Tse Camp 1s sorn. That central fact 
of the Gospel has been told. Now, eight 
days later, He is subjected to the He- 
brew law which demanded that every 
male be circumcised. This ancient cus- 
tom (Gen. 17:9-11) possesses hygienic 
value, but to the Jew its major sig- 
nificance was religious. It meant that 
the child was now received into mem- 
bership in the chosen people. 

The rite of circumcision, performed 
in a strange community, was quiet, 
without the friends and relatives who 
had made the circumcision of John a 
festive occasion (1:59). But when the 
Babe was forty days old, a more dra- 
matic episode took place. He was taken 
to Jerusalem to the Temple. There sac- 
rifices according to the Mosaic Law 
(Leviticus 12) were offered for the 
purification of His mother. And there 
the Son also, according to ancient cus- 
tom (Exodus 13:13-15), was to be pre- 
sented to God and the divime claim 
upon the first-born male acknowledged. 


Tee Law. WHICH SO FREQUENTLY re- 
veals deep social sympathy, specified 
that the sacrifice should consist of a 
lamb and a dove. If the lamb was too 
expensive, however, the sacrifice might 
consist of two doves. (Provision was 
also made that when the migratory 
doves could not be secured, pigeons 
might be substituted.) It is important 
to note that Mary's offermg was that 
of a2 poor woman. 

It came as a surprise, on this visit, 
that a certain Simeon met the holy 
family in the temple area. He was a 
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Know the Bible. Before reading this 
article, read Luke 2:21-52. 


Simeon took the Child in his arms 
and spoke words of such beauty and 
in the church’s worship for 1500 years! 
The Latin name, Nunc Dimittis, comes 
from its opening words. 

As a slave, Simeon addresses God: 
“Master, now Thou art setting Thy 
slave free, in peace, as Thou hast prom- 
ised” (verse 29). The purpose of his 
life, the privilege of greeting the Mes- 
siah, had been granted? He had seen 
Him who was the promised salvation. 
While the Magnificat and the Bene- 
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dictus had celebrated only God’s good- 
ness to His ancient people, Simeon’s 
song glories that this salvation is “be- 
- fore the face” (or we would say, “in 
the presence of’) all people; a light to 
lighten the Gentiles.” 

There is no substantial support for 
the Authorized translation of the next 
verse, “Joseph and His mother.” Luke 
says, simply, “His father and His 
mother marveled.” He had no thought, 
certainly, of denying his earlier ac- 
count of the fatherless conception of 
the Christ. He only follows the popular 
designation. After all, Joseph had, by 
marrying Mary, become the legal father 
of her son. 


SIMEON’S NEXT WORDS were less com- 
forting. This Child should be the great 
divider. He stands in human history 
like a stone, over which many stumble 
to their own destruction, while others 
find this same stone to be the keystone 
of their lives. He is a miracle, indeed, 
but one that shall arouse violent an- 
tagonism and hatred. Through His 
coming the hidden evils of the human 
heart will be revealed. (Do not His 
own words in 12:49-53 support 
Simeon’s prophecy?) Mary herself shall 
feel the piercing of a great sword! The 
artist’s imagination that pictured the 
shadow of a cross in the nativity scene 
was fundamentally correct. 

‘Just at this moment the little group 
was joined by~ Anna, a prophetess. 
Luke’s words might mean that she had 
lived 84 years as a widow, after her 
husband’s death, but that seems un- 
likely. He probably meant that, after 
a brief married life of seven years, she 
had remained a widow and had now 
reached the age of 84. She practically 
lived in the temple, as we would say, 
attending all the stated ritual and 
prayer hours. It is interesting to note 
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that the description of the ideal Chris- 
tian widow in I Timothy 5:5 is almost 
identical with this description of Anna. 

Perhaps she too had been prepared 
for this event by divine revelation, or 
perhaps it was the words of Simeon 
that convinced her that this Babe was 
the promised redeemer. But convinced 
she was, and she too became a preacher 
of the Gospel, speaking “of Him to all 
them that looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem” (verse 38). 

When the obligations of Hebrew rit- 
ual had been fulfilled, for which they 
had come to Jerusalem, the holy family 
left the city. Luke seems to have known 
nothing of the information gathered by 
Matthew. His account, therefore, omits 
any reference to the coming of the 
Magi, the flight to Egypt and the 
slaughter of the Bethlehem children 
(Matthew 2). He simply reports that 
Joseph, Mary, and their child returned 
to Nazareth, their original home in 
Galilee. 


THE NEXT TWELVE YEARS are described 
in a simple sentence (verse 40). Jesus’ 
childhood was perfectly normal. He is 
“true man” and as such his body and 
mind developed with the years. His 
spiritual life, too, was healthy, for “the 
grace of God was upon Him.” Luke, 
and the other Gospel writers portray 
His perfect and complete humanity. He 
was wholly like us. Yet this reveals 
with even greater clarity how com- 
pletely different from us He is. For He 
is also “true God, begotten of the 
Father from eternity,” as Luther said. 
If we watch Him carefully in these ac- 
counts, we can understand why many 
early Christians were so impressed 
with the difference that they forgot the 
likeness. They did not question His 
deity, but His real humanity. Luke 
shows both. 
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Luke tells only a single detail of the 
first 30 years of our Lord’s life. His 
parents were accustomed to go to Jeru- 
salem each year for the Passover feast 
(Exodus 23:14-16; Deuteronomy 16: 
1-9). Perhaps Jesus had gone along 
on other trips, but now, having reached 
the age of 12, He was “a son of the 
Law” and responsible for his own per- 
formance of the prescribed ritual acts 
of that law. After the eight-day cele- 
bration, the Boy—for He is no longer 
called a “child”—failed to notice the 
departure of his parents. He was in- 
terested in other things. 


Ir IS A SIGNIFICANT COMMENT on the 
confidence which his parents felt in 
Him that they had left Him so largely 
to His own devices in the great city. 
Even though they did not see their Son 
in the crowd of Nazareth pilgrims, 
with whom they journeyed for safety 
and pleasure, they were not alarmed. 
But when they could not find Him, even 
at the end of the day’s travel, they hur- 
ried back to Jerusalem. Luke seems 
to suggest it was that very night. An 
anxious and thorough search of the city 
revealed nothing. The second day of 
searching brought them to the temple 
area, and there they found Him. 

He was sitting on one of the porches, 
where the rabbinic teachers were ac- 
customed to teach their disciples. Later 
Jesus Himself taught in this same spot 
(John 7:14), as did His disciples (Acts 
3:11). But in the incident recorded by 
Luke we see an earnest and well-in- 
formed boy, who is eager to gather 
whatever knowledge of the ancient 
Scriptures these noted teachers can im- 
part. He was a bright boy, an apt pupil, 
whose keen mind and courteous be- 
havior brought pleasure to these elderly 
scholars of the Law. Old Jewish rec- 
ords state that a similar impression 
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was made at other times by boys who 
later became famed interpreters of the 
sacred writings. 

Mary’s anxious protest, “We have 
been seeking you with aching hearts; 
how could you do this to your father 
and me?” (verse 48), reveals that it 
was hard for her to realize that her 
Son was maturing. Most parents find 
it hard to realize that their children 
grow up. There is, however, a firm re- 
minder in the answer she received. “My 
father, did you say? Forgotten Him? 
Have you forgotten who my Father is?” 

We have grown accustomed to the 
translation “my Father’s business,” but 
Jesus doesn’t seem to have said that. 
The Greek reads simply, “in the thing 
of my Father.” This is a common Greek 
expression meaning “in the house of 
my father,” which makes good sense 
here. “Where else would you expect to 
find me?” It was a rebuke and a com- 
pliment at the same time. The simple 
Nazareth home had made regular par- 
ticipation in worship second-nature to 
Him. “As His custom was, He went 
into the synagogue on'the sabbath day” 
(verse 16). 


LUKE AGAIN Pornts to the source of 
his information in verse 50. Here we 
can see also that already Jesus had 
gone beyond the depth of His mother’s 
comprehension. Was not this the first 
touch of the “sword”? 

Yet there is no arrogance in Him, 
for He “was subject unto them.” It is 
probable that Joseph died soon after, 
for there is no further reference to him 
in the Gospels. 

Jesus continued, through wise and 
responsible decision, to increase into 
perfect maturity of body and mind. 
This young man was a favorite of God 
and man. Thus He was prepared for 
His mission. 
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The Lathrops Feel a Swifter Rhythm 


AS WE CAME out of the station onto 
the city street, people dashed past us 
in every direction. A small woman with 
hair upholstered to add cubits to her 
stature trod on my heels. She swung 
past me glaring. 

“If these folks are in such a hurry, 
why didn’t they leave earlier?” I com- 
plained. “There’s no sense in rushing 
like this. The last time I came in to 
the center of the city I found myself 
racing right along with them and I 
didn’t have a thing to do that couldn’t 
wait till the next time.” 

“Contagious, isn’t it? But if it can 
speed up business where I’m going, 
more power to it.” 

“Not a chance. Give a minister a 
chance to speak with an audience of 
other ministers who can really under- 
stand the profundity of his remarks and 
there are mighty few who won’t make 
the most of the opportunity.” 

“Thank you. But all the speeches at 
a synod meeting aren’t made by pas- 
tors. Laymen have quite a bit to say.” 

“And can you blame them? Think 
how many Sundays they have to sit and 
listen.” 

“Perhaps you have something there. 
But speeches or no speeches, it’s amaz- 
ing to look over the minutes afterwards 
and see what is accomplished at a 
meeting of synod.” 

“I beg your pardon!” A tall thin man 
clutching a briefcase under one arm 
jostled his way unceremoniously be- 
tween Jerry and the curb. A taxi draw- 
ing up to unload a passenger missed 
him by a whisper. 

Behind us a woman pushed up the 
hat which was slipping over one eye 
and advised her grimy little boy, “Go 
on past like I tell you. They’ll get out 
_ of the way.” 
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Jerry drew me out of their cyclonic 
path. We both laughed. “Can’t be the 
masters of our pace here, I’m afraid.” 
he said. “We'll have to hustle =’ 
with them to the next corner. Then Ill 
leave you on the crest of the wave 
while I dash over to Grace Church.” 

“On the crest of the wave sounds 
much too poetic. You mean you'll leave 
me to fight my own way to my meeting 
with Florence.” 

“And you girls will come to the 
church after your concert?” 

“T think that’s the best arrangement. 
Thanks for the ‘girls.’ ” 

“See you later, then.” 

We separated; and if he looked back 
at me, I was too occupied to see it. 


THE SOFTLY LIGHTED HOTEL LOBBY was 
a relief after the teeming street. A 
few people were moving purposefully 
about, but the quiet was thunderous. 
I began a survey of the people waiting 
—or seeming to wait. It might be dif- 
ficult to recognize Florence Frahme 
after all these years. It’s hard enough 
to recognize someone you've seen yes- 
terday, if she decides to don a new 
spring bonnet. Since no one in the 
lobby remotely resembled the tall, 
slender girl I remembered, I took a 
fresh look at some of the plumper 
women. She might, like many of my 
friends, be wearing a padded disguise. 

A chair facing the entrance was un- 
occupied. As I headed toward it, a 
voice behind me exclaimed, “Virginia 


Lathrop! I’d have known you any- 
where!” : 
“Florence! Where did you come 


from? You haven’t changed a bit.” 

We greeted each other with the ease 
and excitement of old friendship. A se- 
cluded corner of the lobby provided a 
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haven where we could settle down to 
an inventory of the path of time across 
each other’s faces—a few “laugh lines” 
here, a touch of silver there—these we 
mentioned. The real change in Flor- 
ence I could not speak of even to her. 
The look of suffering passed and con- 
quered, the gentle discipline of her lips, 
the assured graciousness of her man- 

-—these were things best left un- 
ana.yzed. 

“CHARLIE’S FEELING quite up to par 
now, isn’t he? The evening we met 
him at the catechumen’s rally he looked 
as though every nerve were in its 
proper place and functioning nor- 
mally.” 

“He’s really in fine shape. Newburg 
is exactly the right spot for him. There’s 
enough to do in the congregation to 
keep him in touch with practical work, 
yet not enough to run him ragged.” 

“T guess rural work can run you 
ragged too, if you try to use all the 
latest methods.” I caught myself. That 
sounded too much as though I thought 
Charlie were not doing all there is to 
be done. “I mean, I’m glad he has sense 
enough not to attempt the impossible. 
His writing is important.” 

“Newburg is not a typical rural par- 
ish, of course. It’s really a sort of ‘left- 
over.’ ” 

“Left-over?” 

“It was a thriving little town when 
all the communities around here were 
thriving little towns, but with changing 
conditions it was left behind. It’s 
neither a rural center nor a town in its 
own right. The church is beautiful, and 
many of the people who were confirmed 
there continue to support it from sen- 
timent. They have burial plots in the 
old church yard and come back for 
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funerals. Indeed, quite a few of the old 
members come to Newburg to retire.” 

“And you don’t find it dull? No, I 
don’t suppose you would. You and 
your husband are so congenial, and you 
have books and the radio.” 

“And a lovely old house and delight- 
ful people. There aren’t many young 
folks, but we feel closer to the ones 
who are there than we ever did in a big 
city church. And I enjoy the company 
of the older people we meet. An after- 
noon with any one of them is as re- 
warding as a good novel.” 

“Don’t you ever feel like taking pen 
in hand yourself? Seems to’me you 
took honors in English once upon a 
time.” 

“That was a long time ago. I’ve 
thought of it, of course, but the time 
slides by.” 

“I know.” 


For A MINUTE we were silent, think- 
ing of some of the things we had 
planned and left undone and the things 
we had not planned yet had accom- 
plished. Then Florence smiled that 
special heartwarming. smile. “We’ve 
talked about the Frahmes enough. Tell 
me about your family. Charlie says 
Mark and Joan look wide awake—as 
though they know the answers.” 

“They are nice children. And they 
take the ups and downs of parsonage 
life very well. Jerry’s been like a bear 
with a sore head over this Lutheran 
World Action drive, but Eastwick is 
over the top with a nice margin. We 
can all breathe again. Florence! Look 
at that clock!” 

“We'd better hurry if we want any 
lunch before the concert.” 

“Even time goes faster here!” 


In a law a man is guilty when he violates the rights of another. 
In ethics he is guilty if he only thinks of so doing. 
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—IMMANUEL Kant 
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Rebbed 


Sirs: 

Often when I go to church I have a 
feeling of being “robbed.” 

My special complaint is in reference to 
processional and recessional hymns. 

From an artistic standpoint alone, to 
have the choir singing the first stanza or 
last stanza of the hymn in the hall or 
sacristy far removed from the organ and 
the watchful eye of the organist is a sad 
mistake, for very few can render pure 
tones then, nor do the words come out 
clearly, 

Then too, with the processional really 
only beginning with the second verse and 
the singers strung out in a long thin pha- 
lanx, the congregation really gets no as- 
sistance. The recessional is practically the 
same thing in reverse, and one experiences 
a distinct let-down at the end of the serv- 
ice. I do not think the choir should try 
to do what the organ is supposed to ac- 
complish in the prelude and postlude. 

THEODORA SCHMIDT 


Condemns Colleges 
Sirs: 

In the March 20 issue of THe LUTHERAN, 
George B. Arbaugh writes that college 
students are “muddle-headed” in their 
thinking regarding religious beliefs. This 
is probably true. 

In conclusion he states that, “If Martin 
Luther is conspicuous by his absence on 
the Lutheran campus, it is neither the 
primary concern nor fault of the colleges 
themselves.” It certainly is the concern 
of the college just as it is its concern that 
the students be adequately prepared in 
other fields. - 

The home churches may have failed and 
ought to improve in their doctrinal teach- 
ing and preaching, but we cannot give our 
Lutheran colleges a clean bill of goods 
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when it comes to making Lutheran doc- 
trine known. Our colleges have many re- 
ligious courses but they often tend to leave 
the student in the dark as to where the 
Lutheran Church stands on this or that 
doctrinal point. Hersert N. GIBNEY 


Change? 
Sirs: 

Can’t we hold on to any of our old 
standards in this mad world? I would 
judge by the front cover of THe LUTHERAN 
of March 20 that you are for this Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament, 
“the most important publication of 1946.” 

How will any one ever know how to 
quote Scripture in a few years to come? 
I expect the next revision will be in Amer- 
ican slang. 3 : 

Imagine our choirs singing anthems 
about noisy gongs and clanging cymbals. 
Some day we may have to change again 
to guitars and bazookas. Must the beau- 
tiful language of the King James Version 
follow every new twist in the ever chang- 
ing English language? 

WIntrreD RIsSELL 


Movie 


Sirs: 

I would like to suggest that someone 
like Elsie Singmaster write a play for 
‘Hollywood to produce, based on the ex- 
citing experiences of Bishop Berggrav of 
Norway. His book The Land of ‘Suspense 
could serve as a basis, along with his ex- 
periences in the war. 

I read that Hollywood producers have 
said the reason they are not putting out 
Protestant religious pictures is that Prot- 
estants have not sent them material as the 
Catholics do. It is high time that we Prot- 
éstant emulate our Catholic fellow Chris- 
tians and put ourselves before the public. 
We are enjoined to “Let your light shine.” 

Emma BRAREN 


3] 


Personal Problem Clinic 


New Organist 

I am a member of a church council 
that faces the problem of selecting a 
new organist. Our present organist has 
served also as director and has given 
us a high grade of church music. But he 
will leave us in two months. 

Our task is complicated by the fact that 
we have had a young woman of only fair 
ability as assistant for several years. She 
wants to become organist and director. 
Her aspiration is natural, but mo one on 
the music committee, or on the rest of the 
council, believes that she is capable. If 
she took over this responsibility there 
would undoubtedly be a decided let-down 
in the quality of music and a consequent 
upsurge of dissatisfaction in the congre- 
gation. 

This lady, however, has some support- 
ers, among whom are relatives and friends 
who are expressing themselves pretty 
strongly as to what will happen if she is 
not elected. Undoubtedly we'll have a lit- 
tle trouble for a while if someone else is 
chosen, yet most of us feel that we cannot 
give her our support. 

In solving this problem, as in dealing 
with others, the best interests of the 
congregation must be served. That 
means that the council ought to select 
the best qualified person available at 
the salary that can be paid. That prob- 
ably will require passing by the young 
woman in question. 

Isn’t it possible for several tactful 
councilmen to sit down with the young 
lady and her father and explain the 
situation honestly and courteously? 
They are entitled to know what the 
attitude of the council is and the rea- 
sons for that attitude. The assistant can 
probably be assured of continuance in 
her present position. 

In any conversation about the prob- 
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lem with the girl’s relatives and friends, 
as well as with others, harsh experi- 
ences should be avoided and credit 
should be given her actual abilities. 

Fair dealing certainly is to be ex- 
pected from a council, but the fairness 
must apply to the congregation as well 
as to an individual. The welfare of the 
whole congregation must have first 
place. The value of good leadership in 
the ministry of musie cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Intelligence and Efficiency 

I have a young man working for me who 
was rated by the high school as of un- 
usually high intelligence. He stood second 
in a class of 42. The job he is doing is not 
difficult, for once it is learned it is pretty 
much the same all the time. But, despite 
these facts, he seems disinterested and is 
doing a poor job. How is such a thing to 
be explained? 


The difficulty and interest of a job, 
ideally, should match the abilities of 
the person performing it. It is possible 
for an individual to be placed in a posi- 
tion for which his intelligence or man- 
ual capacity is too high. Persons of 
relatively low mentality or poor train- 
ing are satisfied to work along indef- 
initely on a type of work which will 
bore a better qualified person. 

There is nothing in the job to chal- 
lenge the superior person to do his best. 
He yearns for something to match his 
abilities, becomes disgusted with his 
work, and, if he does not find something 
better, becomes known as a failure. But 
it is really the responsible manager 
who is failing, because he does not un/ 
derstand the situation and blindly al- 
lows the unwarranted situation to drag 
on. The good mind likes to undertake 
things which are new and difficult. 
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Vets Trade Books for Bullets 


Although they have months of active 
duty behind them, some returned service 
men who are students at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, are finding the study of Greek 
as difficult as landing on a Pacific atoll or 
sweating out a mission over enemy ter- 
ritory. 

With the beginning of the spring sem- 
ester, 23 per cent of the undergraduate 
student body consists of former service 
men. Among those who .saw action are 
a Seabee from the South Pacific, a navai 
lieutenant who served as communications 
and staff officer aboard warships in the 
Pacific and Mediterranean areas, a para- 


chute rigger with the 12th Air Force, an 
air corps pilot, an army transport nav- 
igator, and a chaplain’s assistant in Europe. 

Twelve new students began their work 
at the seminary March 1. In addition, three 
who were on leave of absence serving in 
the armed forces, have resumed their 
studies. Total enrollment is 77. 


Mrs. Frantz is Honored 


Mrs, C. J. Frantz, teacher of the Bethel 
Bible Class of First Church, Warren, Pa., 
entertained members of the class at a 
dinner in the YWCA recently. Mrs. Frantz 
has been a Sunday school teacher in First 
Church for 45 years, 
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Photo courtesy of The Harrisburg Patriot-News 
The Rev. Edward S. Frey, pastor of Trinity Church, Lemoyne, Pa., applies mortar to the corner- 
stone of a new $124,000 edifice at ceremonies on Palm Sunday. The previous church building was 
destroyed by fire in January 1944. Among items sealed in the cornerstone were a fragment from 
a foundation stone of Solomon's temple, presented by Dr. Stanley Billheimer, whose father obtained 
the relic on a visit to the Holy Land in 1890, and an April 10 issue of "The Lutheran." In the 
principal address, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz stated, “You make a larger contribution to the permanent 
solution of the problems of mankind by building this church than by the erection of the beautiful 
capitol building across the river." (Lemoyne is across the Susquehanna River from the Penn- 
sylvania State capital.) Members of Trinity choir are seated at left. 
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eross the Desk 


We listened recently to a brief con- 
sideration given at a ministers’ meet- 
ing to the initiation of daylight saving. 
The pastor of a large and active con- 
gregation stated that the hour set by 
the proclamations of civic officials— 
12.00 o’clock midnight or 2.00 A. M. 
on Sunday morning—created confusion 
in the attendance of his parishioners. 
A disturbing percentage of the wor- 
shipers would arrive just before the 
benediction is said, while another group 
consisting of those whose habit it is 
to be a trifle late would arrive after the 
service was completed and the congre- 
gation had dispersed. 

This pastor championed setting the 
hour of shifting from Standard to Day- 
light Saving Time at 12.00 noon on 
Sunday, April 28, instead of the pre- 
ceding midnight. Such a change would 
be of great advantage to the churches, 
since it would not only continue the 
usual forenoon Sunday program. but 
would permit effective final announce- 
ment of the introduction of Daylight 
Saving Time. 

Out of a feeling of loyalty to com- 
munity regulations, the meeting de- 
cided to confer with the local Chamber 
of Commerce. This group might see 
wisdom in a “blanket declaration” fa- 
voring noon over midnight in the com- 
munity of those concerned. 

No impropriety would be committed 
if pastors and church councils would 
individually address their governor or 
mayor or Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
vocating the proposal. Services of wor- 
ship are one item of several forms of 
Sunday activity for which midnight or 
2.00 A. M. is inexpedient. So far as we 
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recall, while these hours were named 
with the idea of causing a minimum of 
interference, as a matter of fact they 
have developed inconveniences for the 
enterprises of religion, and affect the 
one day of the week which the nation’s 
traditions desire should not be unneces- 
sarily handicapped. 


Sabbath Sanctities 

One suspects that a serious consid- 
eration of the rights and proprieties 
belonging to the first day of the week 
would lead to much graver complaints 
than objection to the hour and day of 
starting daylight saving. What is needed 
is a comprehensive examination of the 
obligations, economic, moral, physical 
and spiritual, by which the injunction 
is obeyed—‘“Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” Beyond question 
the ill effects of indifference to this 
third law, or more accurately, the 
growing abuse and misuse of the priv- 
ileges given it in our age, call us to- 
ward reform. 

It is an American habit to connect 
recognition of Sunday with colonial 
legislation libeled by the phrase—Blue 
Laws. One should remember that a 
distinctive position for Sunday did not 
originate with New England Puritan- 
ism. It is one of the Ten Command- 
ments, a part of the revelation given 
Moses at Mt. Sinai and thereby listed 
among laws given by divine authority, 
that are not subject to repeal. 

Also in the American system of pop- 
ular government, the several common- 
wealths are expected to provide and 
protect a place for religion. The found- 
ing fathers of the republic did not place 
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a formula for worship in the constitu- 
tion, that item of authority and priv- 


_ilege being placed in the constitutions 


of the states that form the union. These 
through the courts or the legislatures 
not only charter congregations and thus 
give legal entity to “associations for the 
worship of almighty God,” but they 
have passed laws designed to enable 
these religious societies to keep the 
people in intelligent communion with 
God. Among these are enactments that 
give to Sunday the priorities that will 
enable congregations to fulfill the func- 
tions for which they were chartered. 
The societies of today as truly as was 
the case in ancient Israel are weakened 
by the inroads of business, culture, and 
recreation upon its time and efforts. 
The increase of vice and its conse- 
quences on the youth and the citizenry 
of the land are greatly aided by the 
protection gained by non-Christians for 
practices that interfere with remember- 
ing the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
More regard for the worship of Christ 
would lighten the labors of the FBI. 


Luther and Judaism 

Doubtless many of THE LUTHERAN’S 
readers heard with astonishment and a 
bit of indignation the comment by the 
Nazi on trial that Martin Luther was 
an anti-Semite. 

But if the reader has access to Philip 
Schaff’s History of the Christian 
Church, Volume VI, page 61, he can 
learn that the sixteenth century was 
an intolerant period in Europe and 
elsewhere. “They (the Jews) had to 
suffer every indignity from Christians, 
as if they were personally responsible 
for the crime of the crucifixion. Lu- 
ther was at first in advance of public 


_ opinion. In 1523 he protested against 


the cruel treatment of the Jews, as if 
they were dogs and not human be- 
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ings.” He enlarged this comment and 
stated, “If the apostles who were 
Jews had dealt with the heathen as we 
heathen Christians deal with the Jews, 
no heathen would ever have been con- 
verted.” 

However, the reception given the 
doctrines of the Reformation by many 
Jewish rabbis was hostile. In the score 
of years which ended with the Reform- 
er’s death, “he came to the conclusion 
that it was useless to dispute with them 
and impossible to convert them.” He 
approved their banishment from Chris- 
tian lands and prohibition of their 
books. By the standards of Christian 
teachings they were heretics. In a ser- 
mon preached in 1546, he warned 
against them as dangerous public ene- 
mies who ought not be tolerated but 
left the alternative of conversion or 
expulsion. 

The shift from the methods of con- 
version through teaching the Gospel to 
the employment of force was definitely 
in disobedience to Christ’s commands. 

“God hates sin and loves sinners,” is 
an imperfect illustration of our mean- 
ing. If for sin in the above, one sub- 
stitutes false doctrine so that the ob- 
servation reads, “God hates heresies 
but loves heretics,” the misguided or 
mistaken zeal of the Church is indi- 
cated. One does not propagate and pro- 
tect revealed truth by harsh treatment 
of those not accepting the orthodox 
interpretation. 

Yet what to do with a militant minor- 
ity, such as the Jews were in the six- 
teenth century, created a_ situation 
which had to be dealt with by those in 
authority. The state chose to use this 
granted authority to punish “stubborn 
foes of our Lord’s Gospel.” It was often 
a very profitable course to pursue. 


Nathan F. Melhorn 
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2,000 Added to Lutheran Churches 
In Chicago During Easter Season 


By Cuarites LEsLIE VENABLE 


Cxicaco—About 2,000 new members were 
added to the United Lutheran churches 
of the Chicago area at the Easter season. 
A sampling of figures set the increase in 
membership at approximately 6 per cent 
of the present confirmed membership. 
Mission churches again are out in front 
with increases that average 10 per cent. 
This is not, however, to be mistaken for a 

year’s growth. Figures for the 
25 years of existence of the 
Chicago Conference show that 
over that period the average 
net growth was 12 per cent 
per year or a 300 per cent 
growth in 25 years. There has 
also been a 50 per cent increase in the 
number of churches during that period. 

THREE STEPS in development of a com- 
prehensive program for the Social Mission 
Society of Illinois have been adopted by 
the board of directors of the society un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. George E. 
Cressman, who became _ superintendent 
Feb. 1. First of these steps is to provide 
a trained social worker on the staff of the 
Lutheran Charities to handle cases of all 
Lutherans applying for physical relief or 
referred by any church from any of the 
Lutheran bodies of the city. A procedure 
is being developed to insure that religious 
guidance will be given along with physical 
relief. In this way factors likely to con- 
tribute to permanent rehabilitation will be 
given attention as well as those which 
minister to temporary physical relief. Each 
family will be related to permanent 
church life of some congregation. 

Second is the proposal to develop a 
chaplaincy service in one of the institu- 
tions of the city, with a view to its 
eventual extension to other institutions 
throughout the state. This beginning 
probably will be made at the Illinois Re- 
search Hospital in which the society al- 
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ready maintains a children’s religious pro- 
gram. 

Third is the refurnishing and reor- 
ganization of the girls’ club so as to pro- 
vide a distinctively character building 
program. Pastor Cressman has been named 


chairman of a committee of the Chicago — | 


church federation charged with providing 
a ministry to children and adults in hos- 
pitals and institutions through existing 
agencies and resources of churches and 
schools in the city. 

THREE LUTHERAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
groups are functioning in Chicago under 
the leadership of the Rev. Paul W. Dieck- 
man, student pastor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago and at 
North Park College. The Northwestern 
group meets Wednesdays for lunch, the 
University of Chicago for lunch on Tues- 
days, and the North Park group bi- 
monthly for supper. At Northwestern once 
a month the speaker is a pastor and the 
other speakers during the month are 
members of the faculty of the university. 
At Northwestern there are about 500 Na- 
tional Lutheran Council students in at- 
tendance and at the University of Chicago 
about 300. An appropriation from the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council -has made possible 
completion of furnishing the two student 
centers at Northwestern and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in very attractive fashion. 

The most striking addition to the Lu- 
theran student center at Northwestern is 
the new chapel. The student group ac- 
quired the altar and chapel furnishings 
from the recently closed service center. 
The university provided a room in the 
John Evans student religious center with- 
out cost and made provision for the re- 
decoration and refurnishing of the room 
for chapel purposes. A weekly chapel serv- 
ice for students will be held by the stu- 
dent pastor and communion will be ad- 
ministered at all the festival seasons. 

PLANS are under way for a central meet- 
ing place and monthly Sunday evening 
supper meeting of students from all the 
educational institutions and hospitals of 
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the Chicago area beginning in the fall. 
June 14-16 a Little Ashram at Camp 
Augustana, Lake Geneva, will be spon- 
sored by the Chicago student groups with 
members of the Hub region of L.S.A. as 
guests. The conference leader will be Dr. 
C. U.. Wolf, member of the faculty of Chi- 
cago Seminary and former army chaplain. 

Tue SunDAy scHooL of Edgebrook Church 
provided the program of the “Youth Looks 
Up” broadcast of radio station WGN Easter 
morning at 8 o'clock. Participating in the 
program were Pastor A. Howard Weeg 
and the superintendent, Harold G. Shell- 
hamer. Six pupils of the school, June 
Arden Williams, Walter Hassmann, Ralph 


‘Korn, Joyce Walker, June Birgeson, and 


Don Mueller formed the panel for the 
Bible quiz. The church choir under the 
leadership of Charles Towney, director of 
music, provided three musical numbers for 
the program. The school has grown from 
25 to 215 in the past five years. The pro- 
gram of “Youth Looks Up,” directed by 
Philip Maxwell of the WGN staff, is re- 
corded in a different local church each 
week, one week in advance of the broad- 
cast from the studio. 

APPROXIMATELY 4,000 people attended the 
annual combined Passion Sunday service 
of North Austin Church, Dr. Frederick W. 
Otterbein pastor, which was held this year 
in Moody Church. This is one of the most 
noted Protestant services of the city. 
Tribute was paid to the 673 men and 
women who served in the armed service 
and to the 21 of these who had died in 
service. Dr. Otterbein preached the ser- 
mon and the Rev. Harry R. Allen, asso- 
ciate pastor, conducted the service. 

AFTER THREE YEARS of service, the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Service Center closed its 
doors April 13. The lease on the building 
expired and it was desired by the owners 
for other purposes. The center had served 
thousands of military personnel. Service 
pastors were the Rev. Millard D. Stiles and 


_ the Rev. Charles A. Mathias. 


Mrs. Ruta Perrir, daughter of Pastor 
and’ Mrs, Carl I. Empson of Reen Memorial 
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Church, St. Louis, was burned to death 
in a fire which destroyed the farm home 
in Missouri in which she and her husband 
had settled after their recent discharges 
from military service. 


The Rev. Gustav K. Wiencke, Sr., pastor of St. 
John's Church, Auburn, Nebr., and treasurer of 
Midwest Synod, who will receive an honorary 
doctorate of divinity from Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr:, May 22. Pastor Wiencke came 
to the United States more than 40 years ago 
from Persia (now Iran) where he had been 
sent by a German mission society. Before be- 
ginning his pastorate at St. John's in 1934, he 
was missionary superintendent for the synod. 
He has two sons in the ministry, Dr. Gustav 
K. Wiencke, Jr., a writer for the Parish and 
Church School Board of the ULC, and the 
Rev. Matthew |. Wiencke who will begin 
teaching religion at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., this summer. The Midwest Synod 
pastor's degree will be awarded at the Mid- 
land College commencement in connection with — 
the installation of Dr. William P. Hieronymus 
as president of the institution. Dr. Hieronymus 
was elected to the position in October, 
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N’west Synod to Meet in Red Wing 


By Joun E. DeHAAN 


Mrinneapotis—The 56th convention of the 
Synod of the Northwest will meet in St. 
Paul’s Church, Red Wing, May 21-23. Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Washington, D. C., 

member of the ULC 
MINNESOT A executive committee 

will represent the 
church at large and will highlight the syn- 
odical Brotherhood banquet with an ad- 
dress, “The Church and American Democ- 
racy.” 

Mr. Cuartes A. GOTTSCHALK, statistician 
of synod, reports that every congregation 
has turned in a parochial report this year. 
There is a 35.8 per cent decrease in in- 
debtedness on church property in the 
synod over the 1944 figure. At the same 
time there was an increase of $149,477 or 
2.8 per cent in the value of church prop- 
erty. Current expense income increased 
$45,702 or 7.2 per cent and unusual ex- 
penses, $100,515 or 34.9 per cent. Mean- 
while, membership and Sunday school en- 
rollment increases varied from 3 to 4 per 
cent. Total benevolences from the con- 
gregations of synod reached $314,980 or 
$71,868 above the amount for 1944. In- 
crease for general fund benevolences was 
20.7 per cent and for other benevolences 
44.7 per cent. Per capita general fund 
benevolence averages rose from $3.50 in 
1944 to $4.06 in 1945 on the communing 
membership basis. Of the confirmed mem- 
bers of the congregations of synod, 81.2 
per cent communed in 1945. 


New Congregation 
In Pittsburgh Synod 


A new congregation came into being in 
the Pittsburgh Synod on April 7. Nestled 
in the foothills of Pennsylvania about two 
and a half miles from Irwin is the small 
community of Paintertown with a popula- 
tion of approximately 400. For 65 years a 
Union Sunday school had been conducted 
by the citizens, but regular church serv- 
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- 
ices never had been held. The Rev. Paul 
Schnur, pastor of Holy Trinity; Irwin, 
called this field to the attention of the} 
Rev. Donald L. Houser, missionary super-— 
intendent of Pittsburgh Synod. A survey 
was made which was followed by a meet- 
ing with the citizens of the community 
who expressed a desire for church services. 

On Jan. 20, 1946, the first service was 
held with the Rev. H. Edmund Pfeifer, 
pastor of St. Mark’s, Trafford, in charge. 
The service was held in a room in the 
school house which has 45 seats for small 
children. At the first service 110 were 
present. Interest grew as well as the at- 
tendance, so plans were made to organize 
a Lutheran congregation. On April 7, just 
12 weeks later, 95 adults were received 
into membership. Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, 
president of synod, delivered the message 
at this service. Application was made to 
the Pittsburgh Synod for membership, and 
the Trafford-Paintertown parish was . 
formed with the Rev. H. Edmund Pfeifer 
called as pastor. A large group of young 
people will be confirmed on Pentecost 
when the charter membership will be 
closed, 

At the organizational meeting a lot was 
presented by Holy Trinity, Irwin, and 
plans are now being made for. the erection 
of a church building.- 


Pastor Carl Futchs Assumes 
Charge of Kinderfreund Home 


By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


Jersey Cirry—A new director, the Rev. 
Carl Futchs, took charge of the Kinder- 
freund Orphans’ and Old Folks’ Home on 
Nelson Avenue in this city, May 1, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. E. Albert Sievert, who 
resigned, Pastor Futchs is well known in 
social mission work in the ULC, having 


served as City Mis- 

sionary in New York 

NEW JERSEY Pama 

and since then as executive secretary of 
the Philadelphia Inner Mission Society. 
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—to help them 


and guide them 


in attaining a better life 


Make the Most. of Your Life 
by Douglas Lurton 


Advice on making full use of the tal- 
ents possessed by every man. Scores 
of real life incidents illustrate the 
theme of knowing what is wanted 
and then going after it with all one 
has to offer. Written in a simple, 
readable form by a successful maga- 
zine publisher. $2.00 


Vocations and Professions 
Edited by Philip H. Lotz 


Fascinating character sketches of 
fourteen men who used their talent 
in attaining professional and occupa- 
tional achievement that is outstand- 
ing and not impossible to emulate. 


$1.25 


Quit You Like Men 
by Carl Hopkins Elmore 


A book for the development of per- 
sonality and character, especially 
written for young people. Dr. Elmore 
writes plainly and forcibly with con- 
structive analysis and excellent an- 
swers to old and new problems. 
$2.00 


If | Were Young 
by Clovis G. Chappell 


A sincere guide to the problems 
youth faces today in school, city, 
farm and sport. Those who guide the 
young, and young people themselves 
will find in these nineteen themes, 
helpful advice attractively presented. 

$1.50 


ORDER FROM 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


610 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Sumter St. 
Columbia 3, S.C. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago I, Ill. 
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With the arrival of Pastor Futchs, the 
Kinderfreund organization is planning 
great expansion of its work and of its plant. 
Present plans call for erection of a large 
and modern home for the aged, plus the 
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The Rev. Carl Futchs 


Gows for Pulpit and Choir 


rfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, 
logue on request. 


J.-M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Giekocahl 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 
1329 South Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 
Pastor 


communion linens. Cata- - 


W. S. Dysinger, D.D., 


Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
9:30 A.M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


continuation and enlargement of its pro- 
gram for children. The Kinderfreund, 
which is properly called the “Evangelical 
Lutheran Association for the Work of 
Christian Charity and Benevolence in the 
State of New Jersey,” possesses one of the 
most flexible charters and constitutions of 
any Lutheran institution, having the priv- 
ilege of setting up schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, asylums, deaconess homes and re- 
treats, as well as the care of the aged and 
of children. 

Pastor Futchs is a graduate of Wagner 
College and Philadelphia Seminary. His 
wife is the former Ave Holthusen, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. and Mrs. A. H.. Hol- 
thusen. They have two daughters. 

Sr. Perer’s Cuurcn, Plainfield, the Rev. 
J. Edward Gonzales pastor, suffered a 
grievous loss March 19, when the entire 
interior of the church was gutted by fire. 
Accepting the hospitality of the neighbor- 
ing Holy Cross Episcopal Church, St. 
Peter’s congregation held its remaining 
Lenten services in the Episcopal parish 
hall. Despite the fire, St. Peter’s held its 
clothing drive for Lutheran World Relief 
and shipped 2,030 pounds to Easton, 

Sr. Marruew’s Cuurcu, Jersey City, 
gained favorable publicity by opening its 
doors to refugees fleeing an apartment 
house fire across the street. They spent 
the night safely in St. Matthew’s parish 
house. Dr. F. Arnold Bavendam is pastor. 


Individual and Union Services 
Both Bring Results in Rochester 


By Howarp A. KuHNLE 


RocHEsTER—Reports indicate a high at- 
tendance in Rochester churches during 
Lent and on Easter. The Rev. Elmer G. 
Schaertel, new pastor of Redeemer, reports 
a full church each Wednesday during Lent. 
Previously the congregation joined in 
union services, only one of which was 
held in Redeemer. On the other hand, 
Pastor Eugene L. Stowell of Resurrection 
Church entered a union arrangement for 
the first time, reporting good attendance. 
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Tue Rev. Cuartes A. Davis was installed 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Pittsford, March 19, 
» succeeding the Rev. 

Yost Brandt, retired. 
The charge to the 
pastor was given by 
the Rev. Hugo L. 
Dressler, pastor of 
Atonement, Buffalo, 
and the charge to the congregation by the 
Rev. Edward G. Goetz, superintendent of 
the Inner Mission Society; the Rev. Elmer 
G. Schaertel was liturgist, and the in- 
stallation was performed by the Rev. 
Howard A. Kuhnle, conference president. 
THE Rev. ApamM SCHREIBER, pastor of St. 
Luke’s, contributes a weekly poem in Ger- 


NEW YORK 


Rev. Adam Schreiber 


man to the Rochester “Abendpost.” He 
reports this has attracted a number of 
people to his church, but strangely to the 
English services. 

AFTER A LAPSE of several years, a con- 
firmands’ rally was held on Passion Sun- 
day, at Christ Church, the Rev. Alfred 


J. Schroder pastor. The Rev. William M. 


Horn, pastor of the Church of Peace, 
brought a message entitled, “Better Think 
Twice.” Liturgists were Pastor Schroder 


and the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch of St. 
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John’s Church. Greetings were brought on 
behalf of the Luther League by Miss Dor- 
othy Boncke, president of Genesee Valley 
District. Attendance of 250 included 122 
confirmands from 16 churches. 

Tue Rev. Atrrep L. Beck, pastor of Ref- 
ormation, has been nominated as an alumni 
member of the Board of Trustees of Wag- 
ner College. Election is by the board. 

Pastor KuHNLE dedicated five stained 
glass windows in Transfiguration Church 
March 10. An unusual event in this 
church, which is not quite 15 years old, 
was the celebration of the golden wedding 
anniversary of two charter members, Mr. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


SUNDAYS 

11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P.M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 

A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


in Virginia 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation, Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303!, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 
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will include Drs. Paul C. Empie and Hugh 
Thompson Kerr. 

Harrispure’s newest pastor is the Rev. 
J. Elmer Leas who began his duties as 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church on May 1. 
Pastor Leas grad- 
uated from Gettys- 
burg Seminary and 
was ordained in 1939. 
He served the Para- 
dise charge and the 
Glen  Rock-Hame- 
town charge prior to 
his new pastorate, In 
his previous parish 
he developed an ac- 
tive Luther League and served as chap- 
lain of the York District league. He was 
scoutmaster of the Boy Scout troop of Glen 
Rock and assisted in the training program 
of the Southern District, York-Adams 
Area Council of the Boy Scouts. He also 
participated in the York YMCA, the York 
County Ministerial Association, was secre- 
tary of the York County Lutheran Min- 
isterium and served as an instructor in 
the Southern York County Leadership 
Training School. He succeeds Dr. G. Z. 
Stup, now living retired in Atlanta, Ga. 

A Temperance Freup Day was held for 
the Harrisburg area on May 5, under the 
sponsorship of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, A mass meeting, held in the 
forum of the State Education Building, 
was led by Methodist Bishop Ralph Cush- 
man and Homer A. Rodeheaver, singer, 
Local city and county pastors preached on 
alcohol education, while 20 Anti-Saloon 
League guest speakers appeared in more 
than 35 churches during the day. Leaders 
pointed out that 1945 was a year of record 
spending for whiskey, beer and wine. The 
tolal expenditure of $7,770,000,000 amounted 
to $90 for the 86,000,000 persons 20 years 
or older, excluding members of the armed 
forces overseas, Bishop Cushman. said: 
“The liquor problem is supremely the joh 
of the church, because it is fundamentally 
a moral and spiritual problem.” 

THe Harrissure Lurueran Srrvicn Cenvmr 
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Rev. J. Elmer Leas 


closed officially on May 1 after providing 
a “home away from home” for 104,159 


service people since 1942. Service Pastor 


and Mrs. Robert Wolfe were assisted by 
28 near-by Lutheran congregations who 
served two one-week periods each year as 
hosts at the center. The service pastor and 
his wife are now planning to enter the 
parish ministry. 

Tue Davupyrn County Rounp Taste of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews was formed here recently as a means 
of promoting understanding among Prot- 
estants, Catholics and Jews. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Van Horn Davies, pastor of Messiah 
Church and recently elected president of 
the Ministerial Association of Greater Har- 
risburg and Dauphin County, is a member 
of the ministerial advisory committee. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people askk—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents, 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev, Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


HICKAGAMI 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Boys 6 to 16 
21st Season, June 29-Aug. 26. Moun- 
tain Camp. 2,000 Acre state, Cabins. 
Private Lake, Beach. Experienced 
Counsellors and Athletic Coaches, 
Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding, 
Orafts. Physician, Lutheran Services, 
4 Weeks $120—8 Weeks $225. Camp 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS on gg Son 
shore of lake. New York Office, Room 
1274, 11 W. 42nd St, LO. 5-1550, 
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“CHURCH PEOPLE should take the lead in 
the conservation of food in order that the 
undernourished people of the world may 
have a more adequate diet,” was the es- 
sence of a recent appeal of the United 
Churches to all pastors and church lead- 
ers. In addition to urging the planting of 
“peace gardens,” it listed the following 
five-point plan: 1. Don’t waste food, espe- 
cially bread; 2. Use more fruits for dessert; 
3. Use oats and corn cereals instead of 
wheat; 4. Use less fried foods; and 5. Re- 
use cooking fats and oils. Dr. Mark Daw- 
ber will address the second annual meet- 
ing of the United Churches on May 21. 

A CHURCH SOFTBALL LEAGUE of 20 teams 
was organized recently for the summer 
among Harrisburg churches as a project 


HOUSEMOTHER for Philadelphia Esther Hall. 
Capacity fifteen girls. Ability to cook and house- 
hold duties. Address Mrs. W. I. Lex, 6311 Sher- 
wood Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


This is what they say about 


DOUGHBOY CHAPLAIN 


by 
CHAPLAIN EDWARD K. ROGERS 


“It rings true all the way. It is a 
picture of men in war.” 


—Dr. Ruff, The Lutheran 


“I heartily recommend securing 
this book for your library.” 
—Dr. Yivisaker, N.LS.C. 


“He tells a plain unvarnished story 
with becoming modesty and no 
flourishes. The eloquence is all in 
the facts.” 

—The Christian Century 


230 pages 20 ill. $2.00 
Meador Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Order from 


Your bookstore or the author at 
211 EAST ST., WARREN, PA. 


to promote greater interest among return- 
ing service men. Five Lutheran congrega- 
tions are represented. 

Two LUTHERAN BROTHERS have opened a 
law office in Harrisburg following their re- 
turn from the armed forces. Robert D. 


Robert D., and Henry W. A. Hanson. Jr. 


Hanson and Henry W. A. Hanson, Jr., sons 
of the president of Gettysburg College, 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, were admitted 
to the Dauphin County Bar in 1942. Dur- 
ing the war each rose to the rank of ma- 
jor. Both graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege and completed courses in Dickinson 
Law School. Robert was born in Harris- 
burg while his father was pastor of Mes- 
siah Church. 


$100,000 For Zelienople Home 
Is Pittsburgh Synod Objective 
By Georce E. Lrrrie 


Tue PrrrssurcH Synop has as its special 
objective for 1946 the raising of $100,000 
for a new chapel wing at the Old People’s 
Home, Zelienople, Mrs. Anna C. Richter 
matron. All seven conferences held their 
spring conventions at the home in order 
that the pastors and lay delegates might 
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observe directly the need for such an ad- 
dition. Not only is a chapel needed, but 
also 35 more rooms for the aged, a diet 


Kitchen, and an elevator which will ac- 


commodate a cot, Besides the 67 aged 
folk now in residence, there is a long wait- 
ing list. The Rev. F. B. Haer of New Stan- 
ten is director of the appeal which is to 
be presented in the congregations in Sep- 
tember and October. Heading the com- 
mittee is Bertram Kenyon, Turtle Creek. 
Caourcues of the Erie district now have a 
place to go for their summer picnics. 
Called “Lutherwood,” it is located nine 


miles west of Erie. Members 
erhood of St. John’s Church, #1 
Dufford pastor, have put i 
labor at the grounds, an 
various types of athletic 

A SET OF ORGAN CHIMES memorializing the 
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te Dr. William E Frey, who served Zion 
Church, Erie, for almost 50 years, was ded- 


icated in the churct 
A tower amplifi 
east the chimes was 
to Mr. and Mrs. 
Present pastor of th 


Kenneth H. Cornell 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


- The Complete Set 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“By any test, this is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, achieve- 
ments of historical scholarship in the Life of the Christian Church. 
No other has essayed to hold the entire drama of Christianity-in-the- 
world under review and set forth its annals and their meaning with 
comparable scope and power.”—Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


Vol. I 


Vol. II The Thousand Years of Un- 


certainty 
Three Centuries of Advance 


The Great Century: Europe 
and the United States 


Vol. II 
Vol. IV 


$22.50 the Set 
KARPER & BROTHERS . 


The First Five Centuries ~ 


$4.00 the Volume 


Vol V The Great Century: The 
Americas, Australasia and 
Africa 

Vol VI The Great 
Africa and 

Vol. VIE Advance Through Storm: 
with concluding generalizations 


Century: Nosth 
Asia 


At your bookseller 


49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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Berks County Churches Confirm 
999 Young People and 66 Adults 


By Lorser ScHLENKER 


Reaprsc—aA total of 999 children and 66 
adults were confirmed in 30 churches in 
Berks County during the Palm Sunday 
and Easter season. Of the 97 churches in 
the county 26 have a confirmation class 
every year. The other 61 have confirma- 
tion every two years because of the mul- 

tiple church par- 
ishes. Twenty-six of 
the rural! churches 
have their cate- 
chetical classes dur- 
ing the summer time and confirm in fall 
because of the winter weather. Lutherans 


WANTED 


At the Andover Children’s Home, Andover, 
Illinois. a house-mother for boys and a man 
as utility worker. and a woman Laundress. 


For the last two positions mentioned a man 
and wife preferred. Write. 


Supt. E. O. Rausch, Andover 
Children’s Home, Andover, Illinois 


UTHERLAND 


Pecone Pines, Pa. Opens May 17 
The Vacation you = been 
for. Only 3 hours from N. Y. Excel- 


‘ lent R. R. service. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus direct. Car ummecessary. 2000 Acre 
Resort. Modern Hotel Lake Beach. 


Services. ring Rates. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. ray St. Sy Boer 1274) LO. 5-1550 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


are the leading denomination in the 
county, being twice as large as the next 
largest denomination. Since Lutherans 
also are the leading denomination in the 
open country, from which comes the in- 
erease of future populations, there is as- 
surance that the Lutheran Church will 
continue to be the strongest in this area. 

More rHan 300 memsers of catechetical 
classes dating back to 1879 attended the 
14th annual reunion of catechumens held 
on Palm Sunday night at Grace Church, 
Reading. Mr. E. J. Deininger, a member 
of the class of 1896, took a leading part 
in arranging the service. Dr. A. C. 
Schenck, pastor of Grace Church, con- 
ducted the service and the Rev. Luther 
Schlenker, preached the sermon. 

Tse Rev. Marx K. Trexier, president of 
Reading Conference and pastor of Calvary 
Church, Laureldale, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lutheran Home at Topton. He succeeds . 
Dr. Charles G. Beck, pastor emeritus of 
Holy Spirit Church, Reading, who re- 
signed recently from the board. The board 
announced that anniversary celebrations 
which were discontinued during the war 
will be renewed again this summer when 
the 49th anniversary will be held on 
Thursday, Aug. 15. The observance will 
be somewhat restricted because of pre- 
vailing food shortages. There will be a 
band concert and an afternoon program. 

Srx cenerations of activity in the same 
church was the record established when 
Mark William Hollenbach, great-great- 
great-grandson of Peter Filbert, the first 
mayor of Reading, was baptized in St. 
Matthew’s Church by Pastor W. R. Siegart. 
Peter Filbert, who was a Lutheran min- 
ister before he took up law, was one of the 
active founders of Sit. Matthew's and a 
member of its first council. 

Firry-THRee per cent of the Reading 
public school children of grades 4, 5, and 
6 are attending the weekday released time 
schools being conducted for these grades 
in the churches. Of the 1883 attending 
the released time classes, 1,623 are Prot- 
estants and 260 are Romanists. 
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Honesdale Congregation Observes 
Anniversary; Burns Mortgage 


By G. Enwarp Knapp 


Scranton—St. John’s, Honesdale, the 
Rev. Albert F. Klepfer pastor, celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of its founding. The 
celebration began April 28 with a mort- 
gage-burning ceremony. Chaplain May- 
nard C. Hallock, a ministerial son of St. 
John’s, was the guest preacher. Returned 
service men of the congregation were es- 
pecially honored at the service. 

Guest preachers May 5 were Dr. Emil 
E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Ivan H. Hage- 

Bed dorn of Philadelphia. 
During the succeed- 
ing week several eve- 
ning meetings were 
held. Galli-Campi, 

formerly a Metropolitan opera singer, and 
regarded as one of the greatest American 
coloratura sopranos, and a daughter of the 
late Rev. A. O. Gallenkamp, former pas- 
tor of St. John’s, presented a recital. 
Speakers on succeeding nights were Mrs. 
Walter C. Hanning, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and Judge James F. Henninger, Allen- 
town. The Rev. Wilmer F. Heldt, who 
served the church for 25 years prior to 
the present pastor, preached at the con- 
cluding service May 12. St. John’s enters 
its second century of Christian service 
with approximately 800 confirmed mem- 
bers and physical assets of $120,000. 

Dr. G. H. Bechtold, executive secretary 
of the Board of Inner Missions of the Min- 
isterium, is making a tour of all churches 
of the Wilkes-Barre area during the post- 
Easter season. On Sunday afternoon, May 
26, a joint session of the Wilkes-Barre- 
Seranton Inner Mission Committee, will 
meet with Dr. Bechtold to make final ar- 
rangements for a full-time worker ex- 
pected on this territory June 1. 

First CONGREGATIONS reported to have 
gone over the top with their 1946 Lutheran 
World Action quotas are: Holy Trinity, 
Kingston; St. Mark’s, Wilkes-Barre; and 
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OF ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC FROM YOUR 
CHURCH TOWER BY MODERN ELECTRONICS 


CARILLONIC BELLS AND TOWER MUSIC 


Fling music like a banner from your 
church tower—music painting the air 
with rich, tonal-color attained through 
Schulmerich electronic engineering. 
With Schulmerich Carillonic Bells and 
Tower Music, the voice of your church 
is not confined to a single peal of chimes 
or bells, but speaks with the radiant 
beauty of electronic bells, combined a 
will with the vari-colored harmonies of 
choir and organ—a full tapestry of 
music, infinitely flexible and expressive. 
Compact, convenient to install, Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells and Tower Mu- 
sic systems are ideally suited to churches 
of any size, with or without towers. The 
clear, rich brilliance of their tones sur- 
passes any other type of bell or tower 
music and will give new versatility to 
the tower-message of your church. We 
shall be glad to send you complete in- 
formation on immediate installation in 
your present building or for the church 
you plan to build or alter. Address 
Dept. LU-11. 


CARILLOMIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS-SOUMB DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH REARING LIBS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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St. Peter’s, Scranton. The first two have 
raised their quotas in cash; the last, in 
cash and pledges. Christ, Wilkes-Barre, 
is the first congregation of the conference 
to report surpassing its two-year quota in 
cash and pledges. 

THE SCRANTON AREA _ pre-confirmation 
rally was held April 7, at St. Paul’s, the 
Rev. Louis E. Wein pastor, with the Rev. 
Charles E. Brodell, of Christ Church, 
preaching the sermon. 

The rally in the Hazleton area was held 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 
single 


B 


> 54.00 to 7.00 Double 


: ri minutes to Times Square 
Pee a for tape ee basit 
‘Prince George 
14 East 28th St. 

Hotel New Yorx16, N.Y. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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April 9, at Holy Trinity, West Hazleton, 
Dr. Julius J. Neudoerffer pastor. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Leroy 
Wuchter of Wyomissing. 

The Carbon County Lutheran Pastoral 
Association held its annual rally in Ben 
Salem Church, the Rey. Arthur P. Snyder 
pastor, April 11. Over 300 attended. The 
Rev. Richard A. Beck, pastor of the Bow- 
man-Dinkey parish and president of the 
association, preached the sermon. 


DECEASED 


Grace A. Cressman 

Mrs. Grace Alva Cressman, 60, mother 
of two Lutheran ministers, died March 24 
in the home of her son, the Rev. Charles 
P, Cressman, pastor of Church of the Re- 
demption, Philadelphia, Pa. She was the 
widow of George E. Cressman, was a na- 
tive of Weissport, Pa., and was an active 


member of Christ Church, Allentown, Pa, - 


In addition to the son in whose home she 
died, Mrs. Cressman is survived by three 
sons, the Rev. George Cressman, Chicago, 
superintendent of social missions; Lieut. 
Harry Cressman, and Sgt. Luther F. Cress- 
man, and a daughter, Janice, wife of the 
Rev. Charles V. Naugle, Columbia, Pa. 


ULC Calendar 


Pittsburgh Synod. Grace Church, 
Rochester, Pa. 3 P. M. 

21. Pittsburgh Synod Brotherhood. Grace 

Church, Rochester 


21-23. Illinois Synod. Luther Memorial 
Church, Quincy 

21-23. Synod of the Northwest. St. Paul's 
Church, Red Wing, Minn. 

22-23. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. 9 A. M. 

27-29. Maryland Synod. Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 8 P. M. 

JUNE 

3- 5. Florida Synod. Trinity Church, Miami 

11-13. Wartburg Synod. St. John's Church, 
West Allis, Wis. 

12-13. Board of American Missions, New York 
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Plan NOW 
to USE 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS 


SVE AAA Tri-Purpose Projector 


©@ CHURCH SERVICES © VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
® AUXILIARY SOCIETIES ® SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
® WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
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The United Lutheran Publication House, through its new department, 
is now in @ position to help you secure the best in audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials. 


AVAILABLE NOW 


© Projectors for 35 mm. slide films and 2 in. x 2 in. slides (also opaque 
1 projectors and stereopticons). 

1 @ Enlarged selection of 35 mm, slidefilms and 2 in. x 2 in. kodachrome 
slides. 

® Projection screens for all purposes. 

® Counselling Service on equipment and materials. 

® Sound motion pictures on a rental basis. 


“| AVAILABLE SOON 


® Sound Motion Picture Projection. 


Recordings for worship and education. 
! ® Rental Service on miniature slides and slidefilms. 


mT For Further Information Write 
iu 
1 oT ® e e 
4 | The United Lutheran Publication House 

I 1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

q 860 N. Wabash Avenue 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
ami | Chicago |! Pittsburgh 22 - Columbia 3, S.C. 
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In CONCLUSION 


ANYONE WHO READ last week’s Lu- 
THERAN surely discovered that marriage 
is in terrible shape. I am not entirely 
convinced myself, for it so happens that 
most of the men I know are still living 
with their wives and getting along 
rather well. My misfortune is that my 
acquaintance is largely limited to or- 
derly and well-behaved individuals. If 
I were a social worker or a municipal 
court judge, I would see things dif- 
ferently, no doubt. 

Not only is marriage going to pieces 
but, as I read in the Churchman of May 
1, “Protestant Christianity is slowly but 
surely dying.” Henry S. Sizer says that. 
He acknowledges that many people are 
still on the church rolls, but explains 
that “few of these are moved by any 
real Christian understanding or loy- 
alty.” 

With marriage and Protestantism 
practically done for, we go on to the 
Christian Century of May 8, which asks 
whether civilization itself has already 
collapsed. Perhaps—while preachers 
and politicians have been predicting 
this fate—it has already befallen. Or 
perhaps, suggests the Century, the 
process of collapse has already ad- 
vanced so far that the end cannot be 
escaped. 


THERE IS SOME SATISFACTION in pre- 
dicting calamity. Few artistic achieve- 
ments have such scope as the imagining 
of a truly gorgeous Gotterdammerung. 
And the burden of proof is always on 
the man who doesn’t believe the worst 
is coming. Jeremiah asserted that in 
his encounter with Hananiah, the op- 
timistic prophet. Jeremiah was right. 

Anyone who reads the newspapers 
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knows the world is in bad shape. 
Actually, the papers can’t begin to pic- 


ture the misery and despair of countless . 


individuals caught in the awful squeeze 
of world events. We Americans, who 
have little talent for dramatic pessi- 
mism, want simply to know what we can 
do about it. 


No one can rightly tell us. The cur- | 
rents of human history flow at such © 
criss-cross angles that only God knows © 
where they are going. It’s easy to ac- 


cuse statesmen of lack of vision. But 
no man is wise enough to plot with 
certainty his nation’s course. He can 
only do his best, and be properly hum- 
ble about it. 


THERE IS ONE THING we can do. It 
may not solve the world’s problems, 
but it’s the right thing to do under any 
circumstances. It is to exert the great- 


‘est amount of helpfulness within our 


power toward those in need. To send 
food and shoes to the suffering, who- 
ever they are, is sure to be right. Jesus 
made that his supreme test: “When I 
was hungry, you gave me food:... 
Come, you blessed of my Father.” 
When the World Action roll call be- 
gins on Sunday, we have opportunity 
to do that which is right in God’s sight. 
If enough of us can be generous enough, 
it may prove that Protestantism isn’t 
dead. It may prove that civilization has 
a while longer to exist. Civilization, or 
marriage, or any other type of social 
organization, is perfectly safe as long 
as there are quantities of simple- 
hearted faithfulness among very or- 


dinary people. 
Elion Kuff 


The Lutheran — 


| ASSURE A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
With an lL. B. Educational Plan ae 


Your child’s future . . . his success in life . . . depends pretty 
much on the start you give him. And a college education is 

‘one of the most important advantages he can have. But 

advanced education is expensive . . . will you be able to 

afford four years of college when the time comes? Take the 
safe, sure way of guaranteeing your child the advantages of 
f a college education . .. with a Lutheran Brotherhood Educa- 
tion Plan. Only a few dollars a month now, but it will mean 
a good start on the road to success in later years. Write for 
details today. 


_ LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD — 


a _ LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS — 


608 Second Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, President ' Minneapolis 2, Minn. — 
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